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1. ENGLAND’s Ear.iest HELLENIZER 


The half-century between 685 and 735 is one which, in the light 
of our present knowledge, probably produced, besides smaller 
pieces, the Old English poems known as Genesis A (2318 lines), 
Exodus (589), Daniel? (765), and Beowulf? (3182), with all the 
Old English verse — now lost — composed by Aldhelm, who was ac- 
claimed by Alfred as the first of English poets *; together with Ald- 


helm’s Latin prose treatises, De Metris (of which 8 complete or 
partial manuscripts survive from the Middle Ages) and De Virgin- 
itate (19 MSS), his poetical version of the De Virginitate, 2904 
lines (19 MSS), and his century of versified riddles, 800 lines 
(24 MSS). To all these we must add the whole of Bede’s works,‘ 
of which the Ecclesiastical History alone would illustrate any age. 

What explanation can be given of this phenomenal efflorescence 
of literature in a land whose Germanic invaders, ever since they had 
begun to slaughter, enslave, and beat back the native population, 
had produced no dated written records in the vernacular of which 
any notice has survived, save a series of brief laws promulgated be- 
tween 597 and 617, and covering barely half a dozen printed pages, 
of which the following may serve as a specimen, ‘‘If a bone is 
damaged, four shillings shall be paid as compensation?’’ Of these 


1 For these three see Beowulf, ed. Klaeber, pp. cxiii-exiv. 


2Cook, The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith, 
Trans. Conn, Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XXV, pp. 316, 343. 


8 Ibid., p. 335, note 4; William of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont., p. 336. 
*See Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, pp. exlv ff., 357-360. 
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Bede writes that King Acthelbert of Kent ‘‘established, with the 
help of his council of wise men, judicial decisions after the Roman 
model, which are written in the language of the English, and are 
still kept and observed by them.’’ As writing in English, even in 
this jejune form, thus began under Christian Latin influence, it is 
natural to look to a Roman, or at least a Mediterranean, source of in- 
spiration in attempting to account for such evidences of literary 
activity as we have noted above. 

The author to whom we are indebted for the fullest and most 
trustworthy information concerning this period of English history 
is of course Bede, and we are peculiarly fortunate in being able to 
find the answer to the problem thus suggested by a careful consid- 
eration of what he relates concerning two remarkable men, Theo- 
dore, the Greek, and Hadrian, the African. They, by their person- 
alities, their equipment, and their unremitting labors, were well 
qualified to incite their pupils and followers to a literary achieve- 
ment unparalleled for the combination of quality and amount in a 
country so barbarous, and a period so brief. Archbishop Theodore 
arrived from the Continent in 669, and died in 690; Hadrian came 
in 670, and died in 709. Of the mission of Theodore Bede gives the 
following account (Eccl. Hist. 4.1, 2) : 

The apostolic Pope [Vitalian, a.D. 657-672], having consulted about that 
matter, made diligent inquiry for some one to send to be archbishop of the 
English churches. There was then in the monastery of Niridanum,‘ which is 


5 Eccl. Hist. 2. 5. 


6 This bears upon Hadrian’s facilities for the acquisition of Greek, of which 
Green says (Making of England, p. 335): ‘‘He had lived long enough in 
Southern Italy, where Greek was still a living tongue, to be as skilled a master 
of it as of Latin.’’ Compare Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, Vol. 
Il, p. 85: ‘‘In Neapel wurde das Mittelalter hindurch griechisch geschrieb- 
en. So kommt es, dass wir von dorther viele griechische Urkunden und 
Insehriften haben und die Literatur halb griechisch, halb latginisch ist.’’ 
Pertinent also is the following from Clarke, St. Basil the Great, pp. 144-5: 
‘*The southernmost provinces of Italy, Calabria and Apulia, after suffering 
severely in the Lombard invasions, became almost completely Hellenized in the 
following centuries, and remained part of the Byzantine Empire until they 
were conquered by the Normans in the middle of the eleventh century... . 
During the seventh century [ca. 650, Clarke, p. 168] a stream of settlers came 
from the East to these Western provinces, many of them fleeing from the 
troubles which were devastating the Levant. A large number of monks came 
with the settlers, some of whom went to Rome and other Latin centres, where, 
though preserving for a while the Greek language and manner of life, they 
were soon assimilated in all essentials to the neighboring Latin monasteries. 
Others went to Sicily, and kept their Greek character.’’ Cf. Bury, Hist. of the 
Later Roman Empire, Vol. II, pp. 391-2. 
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not far from Naples in Campania, an abbot called Hadrian, by nation an 
African, well versed in Holy Scripture, trained in monastic and ecclesiastical 
teaching, and excellently skilled both in the Greek and Latin tongues... . 
There was at that time in Rome a monk, called Theodore, known to Hadrian, 
born at Tarsus in Cilicia, a man instructed in secular and divine writings, as 
also in Greek and Latin; of high character and venerable age, being sixty- 
six years old. Hadrian proposed him to the Pope to be ordained bishop, and 
prevailed; but upon the condition that he should himself conduct him into 
Britain. . . . Theodore, being ordained subdeacon, waited four months for 
his hair to grow, that it might be shorn into the shape of a crown; for he had 
before the tonsure of St. Paul,? the apostle, after the manner of the eastern 
people. He was ordained by Pope Vitalian in the year of our Lord 668, on 
Sunday, the 26th of March, and on the 27th of May was sent with Hadrian 
to Britain. ... 

Theodore came to his church in the second year after his consecration, on 
Sunday, the 27th of May, and spent in it twenty-one years, three months, and 
twenty-six days. Soon after, he visited all the island, wherever the tribes of 
the English dwelt, for he was gladly received and heard by all persons; and, 
everywhere attended and assisted by Hadrian, he taught the right rule of life, 
and the canonical custom of celebrating Easter. This was the first arch- 
bishop whom all the English church consented to obey. And forasmuch as 
both of them were, as has been said before, fully instructed both in sacred and 
in secular letters, they gathered a crowd of disciples, and rivers of wholesome 
knowledge daily flowed from them to water the hearts of their hearers; and, to- 
gether with the books of Holy Scripture, they also taught them the metrical 
art, astronomy, and ecclesiastical arithmetic. A testimony whereof is, that 
there are still living at this day some of their scholars, who are as well versed 
in the Greek and Latin tongues as in their own, in which they were born.’ 
Nor were there ever happier times since the English came into Britain; for, 
having brave Christian kings, they were a terror to all barbarous nations, and 
the minds of all men were bent upon the joys of the heavenly kingdom of 
which they had but lately heard; and all who desired to be instructed in sacred 
studies had masters at hand to teach them. From that time also they began 
in all the churches of the English to learn church music, which till then had 
been only known in Kent.9 


7 This consisted in shaving the whole head. 

8 Cf. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, p, 300: ‘‘It was to the 
fact that the archbishop was a Greek by birth, and the abbot a Greek scholar, 
that Canterbury became and remained for some generations a centre of Greek 
learning, and that the Hellenic tongue was well known in England when it was 
almost unknown in the other Western kingdoms;’’ ibid., p. 310: ‘‘His 
[Theodore’s] real memorials are the diocesan episcopate, and the school of 
Greek learning which he left behind him.’’ 

9See Eccl. Hist., ed. Mayor and Lumby, pp. 299-300. Aldhelm has man 
references to music and musical instruments; thus to organs for example: ed. 
Ehwald, 356.69-72; 424.1716-7; 466.2786-9; 510.4-6; 189.15-16; 292.16 ff.; cf. 
Ehwald’s index under musica, melodia, armonia, ete.; for his own skill in 
music, see ed. Giles, 357.27-30. 
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In like manner, Bede’s History of the Abbots tells us (§3) of 
‘Theodore, a man deep in all secular and ecclesiastical learning, 
whether Greek or Latin; and to him was given, as a colleague and 
counselor, a man equally strenuous and prudent, the abbot Ha- 
drian.’’ 

Other precious items of information concerning Theodore are 
the following: 

Pope Zachary (741-752), writing to Boniface in 748 has *° (Epist. 
Mer. et Kar. Aevi 1.357): ‘‘Novissime et tuis temporibus Theo- 
dorus, Greco-Latinus, ante philosophus et Athenis eruditus,"’ 
ordinatus, pallio sublimatus,’’ etc. It should be noted that Zachary 
was himself a Greek. . 

A synodical letter, written to the Greek Emperor Constantine 
IV in 680, says:'* ‘‘Sperabamus deinde de Britannia Theodorum, 
confamulum atque coepiscopum nostrum, magne insule Britannie 
archiepiscopum et philosophum,’’ ete. 

Like Basil in the fourth century, Theodore seems to have had 
some instruction in the healing art as then understood: for John of 
Beverley, learning that a nun of Watton, in Yorkshire, ‘‘had been 
lately let blood in the arm, and, whilst she was under treatment, 
was seized with an attack of sudden pain, which speedi'y increased, 
while the wounded arm became worse,’’ exclaimed: ‘‘ You did very 
indiscreetly and unskillfully to let blood on the fourth day of the 
moon; for I remember that Archbishop Theodore . . . said that 
bloodletting at that time was very dangerous, when the light of the 
moon is waning, and the tide of the ocean is rising.’’** 

Whatever proficiency Theodore may have shown in the study 
of Greek metrical art, he does not shine in his own Latin verse, 


10Cf. Hahn, Bonifaz und Lul, p. 3, note 1; Plummer, Beda, ete., 2.202-3. 


11 Bishop Stubbs (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 926) thinks this ‘‘may mean 
_ more than that he studied there in later life, or when on his way to the 

est. 

12 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 140; Mansi, Concilia, Vol. VI, p. 
294; cf. Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol. III, p. 425; Roger, L’En- 
seignement des Lettres Classiques d’Ausone a Alcuin, p. 287, note 1, who com- 
ments: ‘‘Agathon veut dire seulement qu’il regrette l’absence de Théodore, 
qui, ayant une éducation grecque, aurait pu l’aider dans les négociations avec 
la cour de Constantinople. ’’ 

13 Eccl. Hist. 5.3; ef. Plummer, Vol. II, p. 275; Payne, English Medicine 
in the Anglo-Saxon Times, pp. 13-14. 
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judging from the only extant specimen of it, which was addressed 
to Heddi, Bishop of Wessex: ** 


Te nunc, sancte speculator, 
Verbi Dei digne dator, 
Heddi, pie presul, precor, 
Pontificum ditum decor, 
Pro me tuo peregrino 
Preces funde Theodoro. 


This, it will be observed, is rhythmical, not metrical, rhymed in 
couplets, and alliterative. The beginning of a ninth-century 
poem,’® glossed in Old High German, reminds one of this: 

Sancte sator, suffragator, 

Legum lator, largus dator, etc. 
Of this. general type of verse, as distinguished from quantitative 
classical poetry, Ker has said (Dark Ages, p. 199) ‘‘No literary 
work in the Dark Ages can be compared, for the extent and far- 
reaching results of its influence, with the development of popular 
Latin verse.”’ 


2. GREEK WRITINGS IN SEVENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
If it could be shown, as Archbishop Parker suggested, that an 


extant Homer is one that Theodore brought with him from Greece 
to England, the demonstration would be welcomed by many devo- 
tees of humanism. The historian Lambarde, writing of Canterbury 
in 1576, remarks: *® ‘‘The late Reverend father Matthew, Arch- 
bishop of Canterburie, . . . shewed me . . . Homer also, and some 
other Greeke authours, beautifully written in thicke paper, with the 
name of this Theodore prefixed in the front, to whose Librarie, he 
reasonably thought (being thereto led by shew of great antiquitie) 
that they sometime belonged.’’ 

Francis Godwin, in his Catalogue of the Bishops of England 
(first ed., 1601), thus improves upon Lambarde, in a passage where 
he is speaking of Theodore and Hadrian: * ‘‘They brought with 
them great store of bookes both of Greeke and Latine, whereof some 
remaine yet to be seene at this day, as namely a Homer (so faire 


14 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 203; Hahn, Bonifaz und Lu, 
p. 32, note 2; Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol, III, p. 431, note 1. 


15 Miillenhoff und Scherer, Denkmdler, No. 61 (3d ed., Vol. I, p. 221). 


16 Perambulation of Kent, ed. 1826 (a reprint of the second edition, 1596), 
pp. 264-5; ed. 1576, p. 233. 


17 Second edition, 1615, pp. 53-4. 
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and exquisitely written, as no print in the world yet extant is 
thought to bee comparable to it eyther for truth or beauty) and 
divers other.’’** His translation of the Catalogue into Latin ap- 
peared in 1616, under the title, De Presulibus Anglie Commen- 
tarius ; here the statement with regard to the Homer occurs on p. 41. 

Montalembert, in his turn, refers to Godwin, but makes his own 
addition (Monks of the West 3. 435) : ‘‘Theodore had brought with 
him a copy of Homer, which he read perpetually, and which was 
long preserved and admired by his ecclesiastical descendants.”’ 
Morin ‘(Revue Bénédictine 8(1891).453) uses this new item of 
information to bolster up a theory of his own: ‘‘Si Théodore avait 
bien apporté avec lui un Homére qu’il lisait sans cesse,’’ ete. Roger, 
(op. cit., p. 87, note 1) mildly calls this a ‘‘tradition suspecte.’’ 
In 1899 the distinguished bibliographer, M. R. James, put an end to 
all this wild theorizing in his brochure, 7’he Sources of Archbishop 
Parker’s Collection of MSS at Corpus. Christi College, Cambridge 
(pp. 9-10). Here he describes the Homer as a paper manuscript of 
the late 15th century, and ascribes its ownership to William 
Till(e)y, of Selling (otherwise known as William Celling), who 
was prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, from 1472 till his death in 

Though these conjectures and inventions have proved fallacious, 
I think it not unlikely that Theodore and Hadrian did introduce 
Homer to England. Specific reasons for this belief may be found 
in my recent monograph, The Possible Begetter of the Old English 
Beowulf and Widsith, pp. 337 ff.2° They consist in the apparent 
indebtedness of Aldhelm, a pupil of Theodore and Hadrian, to the 
Iliad: De Virg. 1649-52 (Giles, p. 180; Ehwald, p. 421), and a 
passage from the Epistle to Eahfrith (Giles, p. 94; Ehwald, p. 
_ 493), compared with Jl. 17.725-8; 11.414-8, ete.; and in the affini- 
ties, discoverable in a number of lines, between the Beowulf and 
both the Homeric poems. 

That Theodore and Hadrian, though the protagonists in intro- 
ducing and extending Greek influence in England, were not un- 

18 Milman (Hist. Lat. Chr., Bk. IV, chap. 4) makes the categorical statement: 


‘*He bestowed on this foundation [the Canterbury school] a number of books 
in his native language, among them a fine copy of Homer.’’ 


19 Cf, Sandys, Hist. Class. Scholarship, Vol. 1, pp. 449-450. 
20 Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XXV, 281-346 (April, 1922). 
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supported in the prosecution of this task, is rendered probable 
by the investigations of an eminent scholar, recently deceased, 
which may be thus summarized : 

In a chapter of his Liturgica Historica (pp. 137 ff.), ‘‘The Litany 
of Saints in the Stowe Missal,’’ Edmund Bishop finds ground for 
assuming that the Greek original of the earliest form of the Litany 
in Latin came to England ** from Rome about the last years of the 
seventh century,” and that the Irish received this form of litany 
from the English (p. 150). To account for this, Bishop recalls 
the fact that Pope Sergius (687-701) was a Syrian of the region of 
Antioch, and therefore Greek-speaking; that ‘‘he came to Rome 
at a mature age, and, as a skilled musician, was placed under the 
chief cantor;’’ and that ‘‘he had a natural bent towards all that 
concerns the church services, ritual, and song’’ (pp. 144-5).?8 

With reference to the employment of Greek in a liturgical docu- 
ment emanating from Rome, Bishop reminds us (p. 146) that it 
oceurred ‘‘during the period of some twenty years and more in 
which the Roman see was occupied by a succession of Popes Greek 
by race, Greek by language.’’** He adds (p. 146): ‘‘If we wish 
to be more precise, Popes recruited from the ranks of those Greek- 


21 The Litany is first mentioned in the Vita 8. Gregorii Antiquissima, by a 
monk of Whitby (ca. 717), and in canon 17 of the Council of Clovesho (741), 
according to Bishop, pp. 146-7. 

22 ** About 690’’ (p. 148) ; ‘‘the last decade of the seventh century’’ (ibid.). 

23 It was Sergius, be it remembered, who, having discovered a relic of the 
True Cross in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, instituted the feast of the Exaltation 
at Rome (p. 145), while the Litany in question was the first (p. 144) to intro- 
duce the invocation, Aca oravpot gov (Per crucem tuam). . 

24In less than a century, from 619-715, there were twelve Greek-speakin 
Popes: Boniface V (619-625), a Neapolitan ; Honorius I (625-638), a Cam- 
panian ; Theodore I (642-9), a Greek; Vitalian (657-672), a Campan- 
ian; Agatho (678-681), a Sicilian; Leo II (682-3), a Sicilian; John V 
(685-6), a Syrian of Antioch; Sergius (687-701), a Syrian of Antioch; John 
VI (701-5), a Greek; John VII (705-7), a Greek; Sisinnius (708), a Syrian; 
Constantine (708- -715), a Syrian. This is on the assumption that Campanians 
(Neapolitans) and Sicilians had sufficient opportunities to become acquainted 
with Greek. On this hypothesis, Vitalian’s choice of Theodore and Hadrian 
would be more easily accounted for. 

As John VI was a Greek, it is not altogether surprising that when Wilfrith 
appeared in his own defense before a council of bishops held at Rome in 704, 
and presided over by the Pope, at a certain point in the proceedings the . 
bishops began to talk Greek among themselves (Eddi, chap, 53): ‘‘Tune in- 
ter se Grecizantes et subridentes, nos autem celantes, multa loqui eceperunt.’’ 

Pope Zachary (741-752), also a Greek, translated the Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great into his native language (Bede, ed. Mayor and Lumby, p. 299): 
‘*Hie libros Decalogorum [Dialogorum?] beati Gregorii de Latino in Greeum 
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speaking ‘Syrians’ who from the first decades of the seventh cen- 
tury had taken refuge in crowds before the victorious advance of 
Islam, and had made in Sicily and lower Italy a new home, a new 
Syrian land, for themselves: people who came largely from the 
region of Antioch and neighboring Cilicia.2* Five such Syrians 
occupied the papal chair between the years 686 and 730; and at 
this period there must have been abundant occasion for the com- 
position or use at Rome of pious formule in the Greek tongue.’’ 

As to the transmission of the Greek litany to England at this 
particular time, two facts are adduced (p. 146) ; (1) that there was 
then ‘‘a Pope, Greek by race, whose speciality was church services 
and devotions ;’’ (2) ‘‘sufficient traces are found of the relations of 
this Pope with England.’’ ** 


3. THEODORE’S PUPILS 


Theodore’s pupils included John of Beverley?’ (d. 721), Bishop 
of Hexham and of York; Berhtwald ** (d. 731), eighth Archbishop 
of Canterbury; Oftfor 7° (d. 692),2° Bishop of Worcester; Tobias 
(d. 721), Bishop of Rochester, of whom we are told ** that he was 
‘‘a man instructed in the Latin, Greek, and Saxon tongues, and 
otherwise of manifold learning ;’’ Aldhelm *? (d. 709), Bishop of 
Sherborne; Albinus (d. 732), who in 709 succeeded Hadrian as 
head of the monastery school of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
of whom Bede relates ** that he ‘‘was so instructed in literary 
studies that he had no small knowledge of the Greek tongue, and 
knew Latin as well as English, which was his native language.’’ 


vertit’’ (quoted from Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, Vol. II, p. 155). Greg- 
ory’s Dialogues were translated by Bishop Werferth from Latin into Old 
English in the latter half of the ninth century. 

25 Theodore’s native province. 

26 Cf. McKiliam, Chronicle of the Popes, pp. 115-6. 

27 Leland, Collectanea, 2d ed., p. 100; Historians of the Church of York, 
ed. Raine, Vol. I, p, 244; Dict. Nat. Biog., Vol. XXIX, p. 435. 

28 William of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont., p. 336. 

29 Eccl. Hist., 4.23. 

80 Bishop Stubbs says (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 71): ‘‘The date of 
Oftfor’s death must remain undecided.’’ 

31 Eccl. Hist., 5.8, 

32 William of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont., pp. 334-5. Cf. Green, Making of 
England, p. 336: ‘‘It was from Hadrian and Theodore that Aldhelm drew 
the intellectual impulse which he communciated to the scholars who gathered 
round him when he returned to his home at Malmesbury.’’ 

33 Eccl. Hist., 5.20. 
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Of Oftfor in particular it may be said that what is related of 
him shows the esteem in which the Canterbury school was held 
by Hild,** the foundress (657) of Whitby, and may therefore have 
a bearing upon the question whether Greek influence was at all 
concerned in the poetry of Cedmon. Bede’s statement is: ‘‘ Having 
applied himself to the reading and observance of the Scriptures in 
both the monasteries [Hartlepool and Whitby] of the abbess Hild, 
at length, being desirous to attain to greater perfection, he went in- 
to Kent to Archbishop Theodore, of blessed memory; where having 
spent some time in sacred studies, he resolved to go to Rome also.’’ 
John of Beverley was for a time an inmate of Whitby under abbess 
Hild. Albinus was the instigator of Bede’s greatest work, and 
supplied him with the information and confirmatory documents 
relating to southeastern England.* 

Since we have no reason to suppose that Bede himself was ever a 
student at the Canterbury school, it becomes a question how he ac- 
quired the knowledge of that tongue which scholars have attributed 
to him. Plummer says (Vol. I, p. liv): ‘‘That Bede knew Greek 
is shown most clearly by his two works on the Acts, the Expositio 
and the Retractationes, throughout which he is constantly compar- 
ing the Latin version with his ‘Grecum exemplar.’ **. . . There are 
many other passages in Bede’s work [he lists 78] which seem to 
imply some knowledge of Greek.’’ Bishop Stubbs declares (Dict. 
Chr. Biog., Vol. I, p. 301): ‘‘He certainly knew Greek, and some 
Hebrew.’’ Chambers (Beowulf, 1921, p. 329) ventures to say: 
‘‘Bede himself knew something about the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Not till eight centuries have passed, and we reach Grocyn and Lin- 
acre, was it again to be as easy for an Englishman to have a first- 
hand knowledge of a Greek classic as it was about the year 700.’’ 
We can only assume that Bede received instruction from one or 
more of Theodore’s scholars.** How else should he have been in a 
position to certify to their classical attainments? 

The character of the classical education at Canterbury, especially 
with reference to the enthusiasm for literature which it evoked, has 

34It is clear that there was a fundamental agreement between her and 
Theodore in the matter of Wilfrith. See The Possible Begetter, pp. 308-9. 

35 Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. I, pp. 3, 6. 

36 Cf. Roger, op. cit., p. 390. 

37 Cf. Roger, p. 305. 
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been eloquently set forth by Roger: **.‘‘Les progrés furent rapides. 
Les petits-fils des envahisseurs peuplaient les cloitres, et écrivaient 
des vers latins. L’exubérance des Anglo-Saxons eut des effets bien- 
faisants; elle les entraina au dela de ce qu’ils cherchaient, 1’in- 
telligence de 1’Ecriture. Ils aimérent les lettres non seulement pour 
leur utilité, mais pour le charme qu’elles ajoutent 4 la vie. Autant 
que nous pouvons |’apercevoir, ce trait avait manqué 4 |’enseigne- 
ment des Irlandais, jusqu’au vile siecle. Nous l’avons, au con- 
traire, relevé chez presque tous les Anglo-Saxons que nous avons 
étudiés. Aldhelm a l’amour propre naif d’un auteur,*® et Béde ne 
dissimule pas les joies qu’il trouve dans 1’étude des lettres.’’ Ald- 
helm contrasts unfavorably the Irish education of the period with 
that imparted by Theodore and Hadrian, comparing the latter to 
the sun and moon respectively, and the Irish teachers to the stars. 
Roger, followed by Gougaud,* is inclined to ascribe the proficiency 
in Greek displayed in the ninth century by Scotus Erigena, the 
translator of Dionysius, to an impulse emanating from the Canter- 
bury school: ** ‘‘Pour ma part, je serai difficilement persuadé que 
Véclat des études au rxe siécle en Irlande, en particulier la pro- 
fonde connaissance du grec dont témoigna Scot Erigéne, ne doivent 
rien au mouvement créé par Hadrien.’’ 
Aleuin (d. 804), it should be observed, tells us (De Pont. 1542-5) 
38 Op. cit., p. 319. See also D’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de Littérature 
Celtique, Vol. I, p. 382: ‘‘L’époque ot les études classiques ont fleuri en 
Irlande avec un si merveilleux succés est précisément celle ot les plus anciens 
et les plus curieux monuments le la littérature nationale ont été consignés par 
écrit en Irlandais.’? Add p. 384: ‘‘Les deux cultures littéraires, 1’une 


nationale, l’autre d’origine chrétienne et romaine, vivaient l’une a cété de 
l’autre, rivales quelquefois sans doute, mais se donnant d’ordinaire un mutuel 
soutien. ’’ 

39 Cf. ed. Ehwald 202.4 ff. 


40 Les Chrétientés Celtiques, p, 249. 

41 P, 206; cf. pp. 257, 271, 273. Bury, Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, 
Vol. II, pp. 392-3: ‘‘It is a strain on our credulity to accept the remark that 
in western Europe during the seventh century Greek was studied more in the 
remote island of Ireland than elsewhere. At Trim, indeed, there was a 
church called ‘the church of the Greeks,’ but we can only smile when we are 
told by a recent writer that ‘the Celtic monastery of Bangor became a potent 
focus of Hellenism.’ In other countries, certainly, we meet Greek scholars, 
such as they were, of more distinction than any Irish monk. . . . In Spain, 
Isidorus of Seville is the only prominent scholar acquainted with Greek. As 
for Gaul, a bishop of Rouen mentions certain Greek authors, including Plato, 
Homer, Menander, and Herodotus, who, he considers, are studied with too 
much diligence’’ {but this is hardly the meaning of St. Ouen]. 
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that the writings of Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, and Aristotle 
were contained in the Library at York. In writing to Charlemagne, 
a year before the latter was crowned emperor at Rome, Alcuin sug- 
gested (Hpist. 110): ‘‘Perhaps a new Athens shall be brought to 
pass in France, only far superior to the old.”’ 


4. THeEoOpoRE’s Earty Lire 


Theodore, as we have seen, was a native of Tarsus, of which city 
Strabo gives the following account (14.5.12-13) : 


Tarsus is situated in a plain.42 It was founded by Argives. ... The 
Cydnus flows through the middle of it... . As the source is not far distant, 
and the stream, passing through a deep valley, then flows immediately into the 
city, the water is cold 43 and rapid in its course. .. . 

The inhabitants of this city apply to the study of philosophy, and to the 
whole encyclical compass of learning, with so much ardor that they surpass 
Athens, Alexandria, and every other place which can be named where there are 
schools and lectures of philosophers. It differs, however, so far from other 
places that the studious are all natives, and strangers are not inclined to re- 
sort thither. Even the natives themselves do not remain, but travel abroad 
to complete their studies, and, having completed them, remain in foreign coun- 
tries. Few of them return. The contrary is the case in the other cities which 
I have mentioned, except Alexandria; for multitudes repair to them, and reside 
there with pleasure, but you would observe that few of the natives travel 
abroad from a love of learning, or show much zeal in the pursuit of it on the 
spot. ... They have schools of all kinds for instruction in the liberal arts. 
In other respects, Tarsus is well peopled, extremely powerful, and has the 
character of being the capital. 


Again we are told (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 26.433-4) : 


Tarsian history ...has been strongly affected by Semitic influence, 
and Dion Chrysostom, about a.D. 112, says that it was more like a Phenician 
than a Hellenic city.44 . . . It became one of the richest and greatest cities of 
the East under the Romans after 104 B.c., and was favored by both Antony 
and Augustus: the reception there by the former of Cleopatra, who sailed up 


42Cf. Ramsay, in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, Vol. IV, p. 685: ‘‘ Tarsus, 
the chief city of Cilicia in ancient times, was situated in a rich and fertile 
plain, only slightly elevated above sea-level, less than ten miles from the sea- 
coast at its nearest point.’’ 

43Cf. Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul, Vol. I, p. 17: ‘‘The fertile 
plain still surrounds it; the snowy mountains of the chain of Taurus still look 
down on it; the bright, swift stream of the Cydnus still refreshes it.’’ 

44 See Inge, Outspoken Essays, pp. 209-210: ‘‘The Greek settlers, of course, 
mixed with the natives, and the Oriental element gradually swamped the Hel- 
lenic. The coins of Tarsus show Greek figures and Aramaic lettering... . 
Hellenism could not retain its hold on Tarsus.... What distinguished 
Tarsus was its love of learning, widely diffused in all classes of the popula- 
tion.’’ Add Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol, I, p. 
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to the city in a magnificent vessel, was a striking historic event.45 In spite of 
its Oriental character, it maintained a university where Greek philosophy was 
taught by a series of famous Tarsians, who influenced Roman history... . 
Tarsus depended for its greatness on commerce, peace, and orderly government. 
It was not a strong fortress, and could not be defended, during the decay of the 


Empire, against barbarian invasion. 
We have seen above that the Tarsian who left his city in pursuit 
of learning elsewhere was little likely to return; but in the century 
of Theodore there was another reason why he might have been im- 
pelled to expatriate himself —the invasion and conquest of the 
country by the Arabs. They first crossed into Cilicia by the Syrian 
Gates from Antioch in 641; by 646 all the fortresses between An- 
tioch and Tarsus were deserted; and in 650 the Arabs invaded 
Isauria. Shortly after 660 they had captured the whole of Cilicia, 
and Tarsus seems to have been a ruin for more than a century 
thereafter.*® 
We find Theodore, who was born in 602, being ordained as sub- 
deacon at Rome in November, 667; and since Hadrian, to whom 
the archbishopric had been offered, must have had a considerable 
acquaintance with Theodore to justify his subsequent nomination 
to the Pope, the latter could hardly have been a newcomer to the 
Imperial City. Shall we suppose that his resort to Athens, and 
thence to Rome, was occasioned by the Arabian invasion of his na- 
tive province? In that case, he would have been already in middle 
life when he left Tarsus. 
Another theory has been suggested by Bishop Stubbs, who says 
(Dict. Chr. Biog. 4.926) : 

Tarsus ...in all probability still retained some remains of the 
wealth, learning, and culture, for which it had long been preéminent, and per- 
haps even a philosophic school which may have escaped the rigor of Justinian. 


Theodore’s youth, however, if it were spent there, must have witnessed little 
else than the alarms, ever recurring, of Persian aggression; and he may not 


25: ‘*We must rather conceive of Tarsus as like Brest in Brittany, or like 
Toulon in Provence —a city where the language of refinement is spoken and 
written in the midst of a rude population who use a different language, and 
possess no literature of their own.’’ 

45Plutarch (Antony 26) tells us how Cleopatra ‘‘came sailing up the river 
Cydnus in a barge with gilded stern and outspread sails of purple, while oars 
of silver beat time to the music of flutes and fifes and harps;’’ a passage 
which, through its French rendering by Amyot (604 C), gave rise to Shake- 
speare’s famous lines in A. and C. 2.2.196 ff. 

46 Ramsay, in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, Vol. IV, p. 688; Encyc. Brit., 
llth ed., Vol. XXVI, p. 434. 
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unlikely have suffered some peril when Asia Minor was overrun by Chosroes 
[d. 628]. 

Neither of these suppositions, however plausible they may be, 
seems more likely than that he should have left Tarsus at an age 
when he would naturally have completed his course at the provincial 
university, and, like many other Tarsian students, have sought the 
advantages of a more renowned seat of philosophical learning, and 
one to which Asiatics had been wont to resort in large numbers.*? 
At what age this might naturally have been we can only infer from 
such facts as that Basil the Great was in residence at Athens be- 
tween the ages of 22 and 26, and Julian at that of 24, while Gregory 
Nazianzen was nearly 30 when he left the university.** 

Six years before we find Theodore at Rome, the Emperor Constans 
II had sailed from Constantinople to Athens, where he wintered, 
and had thence proceeded to Rome, which he reached in 663. Bishop 
Stubbs has brought this fact into relation with what we know of 
Theodore, and has surmised that the latter may have sailed with 
this expedition.*® However that may be, the pictures which the 
historians have drawn of the condition of Athens at this period 
may help us to realize the aspects of the city with which Theodore 
must have been familiar. Thus Gregorovius says (Gesch. der Stadt 
Athen im Mittelalter, p. 90) : 


Das damalige Athen musste im Grossen und Ganzen den antiken Charakter 
bewahrt haben. Unter allen beriihmten Stiidten des Altertums war vielleicht 
keine von den Revolutionen der Natur und Geschichte mit mehr Schonung 
behandelt worden. Die Zeit war an ihr ohne grosse Wechselfille des Gliickes 
voriibergegangen, und wenn das Versiegen der Lebensquellen ihr Volk gemind- 
ert hatte, so konnten doch ihre starken Bauwerke von Stein die Jahrhunderte 
iiberdauern. Tempel, Gymnasien, Siulenhallen standen noch, wenn auch ver- 
lassen und hie und da triimmerhaft, aufrecht, und Standbilder wie Inschriften 
riefen noch dem Athener, wenn er dies unschatzbare Museum seiner Vergangen- 
heit durchwanderte, Namen und Thaten der grossen Vorfahren zu, die er selbst 
zum Teil vergessen hatte, wie der Romer die seinigen vergass. 


47 See Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens, pp. 96-7: ‘‘Searcely any 
of the teachers, and few seemingly among the students, were of the Attic 
race. ... The Hellenized inhabitants of Asia Minor, and the populations of 
Syria and Phenicia, betook themselves especially to Athens, whose name stood 
highest wherever the language and art of Greece were prized.’’ Cf. Allard, © 
Julien U’Apostat, Vol. I, p. 323. 

48 Clarke, op. cit., pp. 21-22; Allard, Vol. I, pp. 323, 325. 

49 Dict, Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 926: ef. Oman, England before the Norman 
Conquest, p. 300, note 2. 
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And he adds (op. cit., p. 93) : 

Das Christentum hatte der antiken Physiognomie Athen’s einige neue Zige 

hinzugefiigt, indem es Tempel zu Kirchen umgeschaffen, und zwischen die Mon- 
umente des Heidentums zierliche Basiliken mit byzantinischen Kuppeln gestellt 
hatte. . . . Constans II. fand den Parthenon ohne Zweifel schon als christ- 
liche Kirche eingerichtet, und der neuen Schutzpatronin des athenischen Volks, 
der Theotokos, geweiht. 
Finlay’s remarks on the subject are (Greece under the Romans, 
p. 476): ‘‘On his way to Italy, the emperor spent the winter at 
Athens; he was attended by a numerous suite, and a considerable 
body of troops; and the selection of Athens for the winter quar- 
ters of the expedition affords strong evidence of the tranquil, 
flourishing, and populous condition of the city and country 
around.’’ With the latter statement agrees Bury, Hist. of the 
Later Roman Empire, Vol. II, p. 300. 

The general condition of Greece in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies is thus sketched by Finlay (op. cit., pp. 527-8) : 

Though the wealth and the numbers of the inhabitants had diminished, the 
public buildings and temples of the ancient Greeks existed in all their splendor, 
and it would be a very incorrect picture indeed of a Greek city of this period to 
suppose that it resembled in any way the filthy and ill-constructed burgs of the 
Middle Ages. ... The splendid monuments of ancient art were still pre- 
served in all their brilliancy, though unheeded by the passer by; the agoras 
were frequented, though by a less numerous and less busy population; the 
ancient courts of justice were still in use; and the temples of Athens, Olympia, 
and Delphi had yet received no injury from time, and little from neglect. The 
enmity of the iconoclasts to picture-worship, which, as Col. Leake justly re- 
marks, has been the theme for much exaggeration, had not yet caused the de- 
struction of the statues and paintings of pure Grecian art, The classical stu- 
dent, with Pausanias in his hand, might unquestionably have identified every 
ancient site noticed by the author in his travels, and viewed the greater part of 
the buildings which he describes. 

The contrast between the still splendid Athens and the cluster 
of insignificant buildings which must have met the eyes of Theo- 
dore on his arrival at his metropolitan town — scarcely more than a 
village — affords a theme for reflection, especially when we con- 
sider how the civilization which, under such unpromising circum- 
stances, he had so large a share in planting, has spread around the 
globe.*° 


50 See Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol. III, p. 425. 
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5. THEODORE AND THE INFLUENCE OF BASIL THE GREAT 


As Theodore had been tonsured before he was made subdeacon 
at Rome in 668, it is natural to assume that he had been a monk, 
probably of the type loosely called Basilian, though no such Eastern 
order is recognized by recent critical scholarship. This assumption 
is in general accord with the historical facts regarding the influx 
of Greek monks into Italy quoted above (p. 2, note 6). But if 
Theodore had been a Greek monk before coming to Rome, he must 
have come under the powerful influence which Basil (ca. 329-379) 
had exerted upon Eastern monasticism. This is no place for a de- 
tailed consideration of Basil’s monastic principles, but a few quo- 
tations from Clarke’s learned and judicious work will exhibit cer- 
tain essential aspects of his teaching. In the first of these (pp. 124-5) 
we may detect two resemblances between Basil and Theodore — 
their ‘‘Greco-Roman power of organization’’ and their ‘‘classical 
culture :’’ 

Up to this point the development of monasticism had been in the hands 
mainly of Egyptian peasants; it was now directed by a man of high birth, a 
member of a family that had given a long line of officials to the government 
service. Basil was endued to the full with the spirit of the Empire; the 
Greco-Roman power of organization won in his monasteries yet another of 
its triumphs. . . . ‘‘ Basil was, as his name indicates, a true king among the 
spirits of his time.’’ In him the world saw with surprise the spectacle of one 
of the finest intellects of the age, educated at a great University, and steeped 
in classical culture, offering his great attainments on the altar of the ascetic 
life. 

Literary activity of the Greek monks in the earlier period (p. 142) : 

In the intellectual field, Byzantine monachism rendered no mean service in 
the early Middle Ages by its literary labors.51 


Freedom from superstition (pp. 118-9) : 


There is a complete absence [in Basil’s ascetic writings] of the tales of 
miracles, clairvoyance, spiritual healings, visions, and conflicts with de- 
mons. . . . The last of the Longer Rules is most significant in this connexion; 
it deals at great length with the question of doctors and medicine,52 and 
vindicates their right to a place in the economy of the convent. 


51 See Ehrhard, in Krumbacher, op. cit., [Gesch. der Byz. Litt.], p. 140: 
‘*Die byzantinischen Ménche stehen nicht nur in der ersten Reihe der theolog- 
ischen Schriftsteller; ohne sie wiirde auch die Zahl der profanen Litteraten 
nicht unwesentlich zusammenschrumpfen, namentlich wenn man beachtet dass 
viele derselben erst dann Zeit und Lust zu litterarischem Schaffen fanden als 
sie sich in ein Kloster zuriickgezogen hatten.’’ 


52 Cf. above, p. 4. 
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In view of Theodore’s attitude toward double monasteries,** for 
men and women — of which Whitby was one — we may see from 
the following why he at once discountenanced them, and yet was 
averse to their suppression (p. 117): 


The needs of women were not forgotten, but special care had to be exer- 
cised in their case, if the spread of monachism was not to result in scan- 
dal. . .. There were certain services that women could render to men, and 
they needed the help of the men for the administration of the sacraments, the 
hearing of confessions, and general advice on the problems of government. 
Basil accordingly inaugurated a system of double monasteries, in which the 
abbot and abbess were in especially close connexion, The abbot ruled over the 
whole establishment, but his authority over the women was exercised through 
their head. 


With which compare (pp. 142-3) : 


The institution of double monasteries belonged to a time of primitive en- 
thusiasm. It proved unworkable, and was definitely forbidden by Justinian. 
One can sympathize with the reaction from pagan license which caused so 
strong a movement towards personal purity, and made even Basil’s double 
monasteries an object of suspicion, in spite of the numerous safeguards which 
he devised. 


Basil’s wide outlook and comprehensive nature (pp. 120-1), with 
which may be compared Bede’s testimony (Eccl Hist. 4.2) that 
Theodore was the first archbishop [though the seventh at Canter- 
bury] whom all the English church consented to obey, and that 
(ibid. 5.8) the English churches gained more spiritual increase 
while he was archbishop [May 27, 669 — Sept. 19, 690] than ever 
before [that is, since 597]: 


He welded into one the official Catholic Church and the new religious com- 
munities that were arising by its side, and threatening to dissipate their ener- 
gies in the desert. Basil is the first example of a man who was at once a great 
monk and a great bishop. The reconciliation took place first in his own per- 
son, and then through him in the Church at large. ... No longer was the 
monk to flee from his fellow-men, but by remaining in their midst to set them 
an example of a true Christian life. 


To which add (p. 124) : 


53 Theodore’s Penitential 2.6.8 (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 
195): ‘‘Non licet viris feminas habere monachas neque feminis viros; tamen 
nos non destruamus illud quod consuetudo est in hac terra’’ (here it is note- 
worthy that one good manuscript begins the sentence with ‘‘Apud Grecos non 
est consuetudo’’). The institution of double monasteries had come to Britain 
from Gaul. On the whole subject see Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Church, 1858, Vol. 
I, pp. 194-8; Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, pp. 150-1; do., ed. Mayor and 
Lumby, pp. 316-7; Dict. Chr. Antigg., Vol. II, pp. 1414; and ef. Eccl. Hist., 
4.7, 25; Froude, Henry VIII, chap. 10 (Everyman ed., Vol. II, p. 120). 
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The traditional philanthropy of the Church and the new monastic institutions 
now joined forces, and the latter became the agency through which the former 
worked. The great houses of charity and the convent schools for boys and 
girls are therefore another mark of Basil’s originality. ... Its energies 
[those of the Basilian monastery] were not confined within its own walls, but 
were conscientiously directed toward the alleviation of the sufferings of the out- 
side world, and the edification of the Church at large. 

Clarke declares (p. 158) that ‘‘the spirit of the English race is 
akin in many ways to that of Greece rather than Rome,” and it 
might surely be said of Theodore that he was in various respects, as 
Clarke says of Basil (p. 143), ‘‘of a thoroughly Western tempera- 
ment — active, restless, and full of organizing and ruling ability.’’ 
Basil’s monastic rule was known to Aldhelm (ed. Ehwald 263.12- 
14; 383.731 ff.); his Hexaemeron to both Aldhelm (263.14-16; 
384.738-745) and Bede (Eccl. Hist. 1.1, and elsewhere ; see Plummer, 
Vol. II, pp. 6-7); while Aleuin (De Pont. 1544) reports that his 
whole works were in the monastery library at York,®* where Roger 
(op. cit., p. 390) thinks there may well have been fellow-students 
of Alcuin who read them. 


6. GISLENUS, ATHENIAN MIssIONARY TO BELGIUM 


So far as I am aware, the name of Gislenus has never been in- 
voked, in relation to that of Theodore, in an endeavor to estimate 
the reality and character of Athenian education in the seventh 
century. Yet there are certain correspondences between the lives 
of the two men which suggest the propriety of associating them in 
this inquiry. The relevant facts are contained in the following 
sketch (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. II, p. 674) : 

Gislenus (Guilain, Guislein), St., founder and first abbot of the monastery of 
Cella, afterwards St. Guislain, in the 7th century. The story of his life which 
has come down to us is as follows: He was born of noble stock in Attica, and, 
after being trained in philosophy at Athens, entered a monastery subject to 
the rule of St. Basil. In time he became a priest, and bethinking him of the . 
example of St. Dionysius the martyr, who left Athens to seek Rome, he re- 
solved to go thither likewise. He had not been there long when a voice from 
heaven bade him depart, and come to Hainault. Thither he went, accompanied 
by two disciples, called Lambert and Bellirius. On his arrival he sought an 
interview with St. Amandus, whose fame filled the neighborhood, and com- 
menced to build a cell on a spot called Castrilocus. He afterwards obtained 
from Dagobert a site upon the Haine in Hainault, and here he built a monas- 


54 See above, p. 11. 
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tery, which was at first called Cella, and afterwards gave rise to the town 
named from him St. Ghislain or St. Guislain. 

The original account is by an anonymous writer®* (probably a 
monk) of ca. a. v. 900, and is as follows®* (Acta Sanctorum, 
Oct. 1v. 1030 D-F) : 


Venerandus igitur sacerdos Gislenus in gente Attica inclytis juxta seculi 
gloriam parentibus, Christiana nobilitate oriundus.... Traditur e[r]go 
liberalium artium pedagogis, ac imbutus pleniter his, studuit philosophiw post 
apud Athenas, nobilissimam Grecorum urbem, que cunctis nationum linguis 
tribuit totius flores eloquentiz. Hoe itaque seculari studio affatim edoctus, 
nihilque in hoc vere divinitatis perpendens, unde tenebras ignorantie expel- 
lere posset, semet educandum tradidit sacre Scripture magistris. . . . Sacer- 
dos itaque jam factus, recordatus est sanctimonium Christi martyrem Diony- 
sium olim Athenis egressum Romam adiisse, etc. 

As the name of the missionary is certainly not Greek, the Bolland- 
ist editors suggest (ibid. 1013) that it may have been changed 
after his arrival, or, perhaps with more probability, that his father 
may have been a Teuton who accompanied some Frankish ambas- 
sador to Greece, and, taking to himself a wife of the daughters of 
the land, have settled in Attica. 

To a question of King Dagobert, a considerable time (post mult- 
um tempus) after his arrival in Hainaut, Gislenus replied (7bid. 


55 Six different biographies have been found. 


56 This account was first brought to the attention of the learned world in 
1867 by H. Hopf, in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyklopddie, Vol. LXXXV, p. 113. 
Hopf remarks ou the opportunity that Irene (752-803) might have had to re- 
store and modernize the schools closed by Justinian in 529, and continues: 
‘*Doch scheint es immerhin dass einzelne Ueberreste der alten Schulen noch 
fortbestanden, ja dass selbst zur Zeit des Heraclius [ca. 575-642] Athen 
gewissermassen wieder als Centralpunkt weltlicher Bildung Ruf gehabt habe.’’ 

Gregorovius, writing in 1889, thus comments on this sentence of Hopf 
(Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter, pp. 99-100): ‘*‘Wenn man auch 
glauben darf, dass die wissenschaftliche Natur and Gewohnheit der Athener 
nicht mit dem Falle der platonischen Akademie erlosch, sondern dass es unter 
ihnen immer Lehrer der antiken Sprache und Literatur gegeben hat, dass 
wissensdurstige Laien wie Geistliche mit Aristoteles und Plato, mit Homer und 
Demosthenes sich zu beschaftigen fortfuhren, und Handschriften alter Autoren 
copirten, so kann doch aus den fraglichen Studien des Gislenus nicht mit 
Sicherheit auf die Fortdauer der classischen Schulen Athen’s in einer vom 
Staat anerkannten Form geschlossen werden. Wir haben wenigstens keine 
—_ Beweise fiir sie, noch fiir den Fortbestand 6ffentlicher Biblio- 

eken. 

Hertzberg (Geschichte Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des Antiken Le- 
bens bis zur Gegenwart, 1876, Vol. I, p. 115), while he attaches comparatively 
little importance to the characterization of Athens in the life of Gislenus, is 
willing to admit: ‘‘ Dass aber Gislenus in der Hauptstadt seiner heimathlichen 
a weltliche Bildung erworben, ist an und fiir sich nicht unwahr- 
scheinlich. 
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1032 B) : ‘‘ Exsul et peregrinus sum, domine mi rex, et has in partes 
de terra longinqua veni, hoe est de Athenis, nobilissima Grecorum 
urbe.’’ From the following reply to an inquiry of his bishop, St. 
Autbert (ibid. 1030 E), we may fairly conclude that Gislenus was 
born in Athens, and that he passed his whole life there until he 
went to Rome, or at least till he entered the monastery: ‘‘Grecus 
quidem sum gente, Christianus vero dignitate, Athenis nempe ortus 
et altus.’’ 

Theodore was born in 602. If, assuming the hypothesis as the 
basis of a calculation, we suppose Gislenus to have been born in the 
same year, and to have become a priest as soon as he had attained 
the canonical age of 30, he could not have reached Rome before 632 
at earliest. If we then allow another year for the formation of his 
new resolve and his journey to Hainaut, he could not well have 
reached the scene of his future labors before 633. Remembering 
his interview with Dagobert, and the fact that that monarch died 
on Jan. 19, 638 (or 639),°7 we shall be allowing five years at the 
utmost for the interval between his arrival in the North and his 
interview with the king. In this computation, it must not be over- 
looked that it was exactly a year after Theodore left Rome before 
he arrived in Canterbury,** and that the priesthood was not neces- 
sarily attained by the age of 30. As it has been conjectured that 
Gislenus died ca. 681-5, he would, on the basis of our hypothesis, 
not have reached the age of Theodore, who died in 690. In any 
case, his birth can hardly be placed far from 602. 

Since it was during the pontificate of Honorius I (625-638) that 
Gislenus reached and left Rome, we may perhaps be warranted in 
supposing that the flourishing activities of the Greek missionary 
in Hainaut may have influenced Vitalian in dispatching Theodore 
to England. 


7. CoNJECTURAL CHARACTER OF SEVENTH-CENTURY ATHENIAN 
EDUCATION 


If Theodore and Gislenus were approximately of the same age, 
it is tempting to think of their having studied at Athens together, | 


57 Guizot, Collection des Mémoires, Vol. II, p. 308. 


58On June 11, 634, Pope Honorius had apparently not heard of the death 
of King Edwin on Oct. 12, 633; and in a letter to Bishop Honorius, bearing 
the former date, he refers to the long distance of sea and land that parts Rome 
and England (Eccl. Hist., 2.17, 18). Cf. Bury, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 391. 
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or even of the Cilician as having been entertained at the home of 
the Athenian. Since the Oriental tonsure of Theodore (Eccl. Hist. 
4.1) points to the fact that he had been a Greek monk,” it is con- 
ceivable that he may have been a brother in the same monastery as 
Gislenus, and have set out for Rome under the same impulse as the 
latter, either with him or subsequently. All this is mere conjecture, 
however, though perhaps not altogether idle. What is significant, 
at least, is that the same training in letters, the same devotion to 
Scriptural learning, and the same monastic discipline, produced ad- 
ministrators so capable, and, in the case of Theodore, a teacher so 
stimulating, in countries but little removed from barbarism. 

It is clear from the sketch of Gislenus’ life that his elementary 
studies, those in the liberal arts, were pursued under schoolmasters ; 
secular philosophy under more advanced teachers, whom we might 
call philosophers; and Biblical lore under theologians. Gregoro- 
vius, as we have seen, would not allow that any of these could have 
been subsidized and supervised by the state; but it should be re- 
membered that state endowments had been unknown till the second 
century, when they were instituted by Hadrian and the Antonines.” 
At an earlier period, interference on the part of the state was re- 
sented by professors and students alike, as appears from an incident 
in the life of Theophrastus * (301 B.c.). 

It is not, however, a question of the maintenance of the schools by 
the state that we are here concerned with, but of their existence and 
their subjects of instruction. On this point Ueberweg says (Hist. 
Phil. 1.259) : ‘‘The works of the ancient thinkers never became en- 
tirely unknown in Greece; it is demonstrable that, even in the per- 
iod immediately following [529], Christian scholars of the artes lib- 
erales at Athens studied also philosophy.’’ And Finlay (Greece un- 
der the Romans, p. 529) will not allow that learning had entirely de- 
cayed: ‘‘The destinies of literature were very similar to those 
of art ; nothing was now understood but what was directly connected 
with practical utility; but the memory of the ancient writers was 
still respected, and the cultivation of literature still conferred a 
high degree of reputation. Learning was neither neglected nor 

59 See p. 15. 


60 Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens, pp. 45-6. 
61 Diogenes Laertius 5.38. 
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despised, though its objects were sadly misunderstood, and its 
pursuits confined to a small circle of votaries. The learned institu- 
tions, the libraries, and the universities of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Berytus, and Nisibis, were destroyed; but at Athens, Thessalonica, 
and Constantinople, schools of literature and science continued to 
flourish; public libraries, and all the conveniences for a life of 
study, still existed.’’ So, too, Wachsmuth (Die Stadt Athen im 
Alterthum, 1874, Vol. I, pp. 721-2), while he thinks the latter part 
of Hopf’s sentence too strong, says, apropos of the story of Gisle- 
nus: ‘‘Bemerkt werden muss jedoch dass noch zur Zeit des Herak- 
lius [610-641] Athen als Stitte weltlicher Bildung galt.’’ 
Hertzberg (op. cit., pp. 116-7) declares: 


[Es ist] an sich nicht unméglich das fiir seine Landeseingeborenen Athen 
noch einen Rest wissenschaftlicher Lehrkrafte sich tiber das Jahr 529 hinaus 
gerettet hat.... Wenn wir...in Erwigung ziehen dass seit alter 
Zeit fiir die bessere Gesellschaft in Athen die Pflege der Wissenschaft und 
solider Bildung Ehrensache gewesen war; wenn wir ferner erwagen dass bis 
herab zur Zeit des grossen Erzbischofs Michael Akominatos [ca. 1140-1220] in 
Athen sich eine Reihe wohlhabender, hochgebildeter, machtiger griechischer 
Familien befunden hat, bei denen die guten alten Traditionen fortlebten, so ist 
es immerhin nicht unwahrscheinlich dass man allmahlich versucht hat, aus der 
Katastrophe des Jahres 529 in lokalem Interesse, und in lokalem Umfange, zu 
retten was kirchlich irgendwie unverdichtig war. Dahin gehdrten aus der 
alten Erbschaft noch immer einige Reste der Philosophie, wie sie aus Plato und 
Aristoteles, nach Art der Studien vor der neuplatonischen Episode, geschépft 
wurde. Ferner grammatische, oder, nach unserer Art zu reden, philologisch- 
asthetische Studien, die sich an verschiedene klassische Werke der Vorzeit 
lehnten, dazu auch eine gewisse Art rhetorischer Technik. Nur dass fiir Athen 
und andere hellenische Stadte von solchen Dingen erst dann wieder ernsthaft 
die Rede sein konnte als die Jahre der schwersten finanziellen Belastung der 
Gemeinden durch Justinian I [527-565] iiberstanden waren.’’ 


Speaking of Theodore, Bishop Stubbs says (Dict. Chr. Biog., 
Vol. IV, p. 926): ‘‘Such education as he began at Tarsus he com- 
pleted at Athens, a centre of light of which at this period scarcely 
more is known than of Tarsus, but where, nothwithstanding the ex- 
pulsion of the philosophers in 529, some remains of culture, and 
some educational machinery, must have continued to subsist.’’ 

If we could assume that the practices and traditions which ob- 
tained in the fourth century —the age of Basil and Gregory Na- 
zianzen — still lingered at Athens, it might be possible to sketch the 
curriculum which Gislenus and Theodore pursued. The mention 
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of the liberal arts suggests a fairly definite course — one reflected, 
for example, in the pages of Aldhelm.** As for philosophy, public 
instruction in Neo-Platonism ceased with the closing of the schools 
by Justinian; but the mention of Dionysius the Areopagite sug- 
gests the possibility of an acquaintance on the part of Gislenus with 
some of the writings passing under his name, and these would have 
been tinctured, if not saturated, with Neo-Platonism.® 

If Gislenus had become familiar with these, his weleome at Rome 
would have been none the less warm on that account: Gregory the 
Great (590-604) had already cited them,®** as Popes Martin (649- 
654) and Agatho (678-681) were to do (see Ueberweg, Hist. Phil. 
1.350). However, the designation of Dionysius as a martyr, who 
before his martyrdom had gone to Rome,* would not of itself imply 
an acquaintance with the writings which came to be attributed to 
him, and which were certainly extant by this period. In any case, 
the study of Neo-Platonism had probably not yet entirely ceased at 
Athens. Gregorovius says (op. cit., p. 91): ‘‘Im Jahre 662... 
gab es in Athen keinen offenen Anhinger des Heidentums mehr. 
Doch diirfen wir dort noch versteckte Nachziigler der neuplaton- 
ischen Mystik suchen, die bei den Biicherrollen des Proklos sassen, 
und den alten olympischen Gottern nachblickten. Jener letzte 
namhafte Philosoph der platonischen Akademie . . . blieb unver- 
gessen und der orthodoxen Kirche fortdauernd gefihrlich.’’ 

As for the flowers of eloquence — those which bloomed at Athens 
in the fourth century, and were by her imparted to all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues —their nature may be gathered from an 
account derived from the pages of the sophist Eunapius, describing 
the performance of Prowresius, (ca. 276-ca. 368) an Armenian 


6280 (ed. Ehwald) 71.23-4; 277.4-5 (these enumerate: arithmetic, geometry, 
music, astronomy, astrology, mechanics, medicine); 320.13-14 (the foregoing, 
omitting medicine); ef. 194.2; 262.9; 277.3; 490.17; 500.11 (grammar) ; 
150.11; 201.7; 268.12; 321.9; 406.1261 (rhetoric) ; 280.11; 406.1260 (dialee- 
tic); 490.17 (geometry); 478.1 (astrolo sy); 165.1; 490.18 (physics); 262.7, 
10; 277.3; 492.17 (philosophy) ; cf. Roger, L’Enseignement des Lettres Classi- 
ques d’Ausone a Alcuin, pp. 320 ff.; Bury, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 391, 519-520; 
Migne, Patr. Gr., Vol. C, cols. 55-60 (on the Education of Nicephorus, ca. 758- 
829). 

63 See p. 17. 

64 Cf. Hom. in Evang. 34. 


65 This may point to the legend according to which St. Denis was martyred 
at Paris. The monastery of the saint was founded by Dagobert about 625. 
His day is the same as that of Gislenus (Oct. 9), 
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by birth, and the teacher of the —— Julian, of Basil, and of 
Gregory Nazianzen : 


Prowresius had been driven from Athens by bribery and intrigue; but a 
new governor came to Greece, with instructions to restore him to his chair... . 
[At a convocation called for the purpose, his rivals began a debate on variour 
themes proposed. When Prowresius entered, they were bidden to suggest a 
theme for him.] This they did with the worst grace possible, and named a 
barren subject, most ill-suited to rhetorical expansion. Prowresius eyed them 
sternly; then, turning to the seat of judgment, begged earnestly that short- 
hand writers might come in to stand beside him. . .. Then Prowresius let 
the current of his eloquence flow on, rounding each phrase with the appropriate 
rhythm. The hearers hardly could keep still, betraying their feelings by in- 
voluntary sounds. At length his style grew more impassioned, and, leaving 
the poor theme suggested, as too easy for his genius, he passed on to deal with 
an opponent’s thesis. Then, as the crowd could hardly suppress its admiration, or 
the shorthand writers keep pace with his rapid course, he turned to them and 
said, ‘‘Now note if I remember what was uttered; see if I fail or falter for 
a single word.’’ Then he repeated the harangue without a change of phrase 
or word. Thereon the governor and assembly alike forgot the rule of silence, 
and broke out into acclamations. They crowded round the speaker, and kissed 
his hands and feet, as of a very Mercury of eloquence; even his jealous rivals 
could not withhold their praises. The magistrates and guards conducted him 
away in state. 


In so far as the curriculum of the seventh century bore any re- 
semblance to that of the fourth, a notion of it may be gained from 
a consideration of Basil’s studies, as outlined in the following pas- 


sage : °7 

His [Basil’s] favorite subjects were rhetoric, which taught to speak with 
force and fire, though in the use of this endowment his ethical purpose was 
absolutely different from that of the rhetoricians of the time; grammar, which 
Hellenized his language to the most exquisite degree, and taught him to observe 
the true style of history, the canons of metre, and the laws of poetry; philoso- 
phy, that lofty science, in both its departments — the moral speculation, which 
has to do with human conduct, and the dialectical, which trains to argument. 
In this latter he became so skilled that there was no escaping from the force of 
his logic when he cared to use it. Astronomy, geometry, and the science of 
numbers he studied only so far as to be able to hold his own among those ac- 
quainted with these branches of study. But in medicine, which his own deli- 
cacy of health rendered peculiarly interesting to him, he went so far as to 
acquire the practice of art.68 But all his intellectual eminence was a small 
matter when compared with the purity of his life, Indeed, the philosophy 


6 Capes, op. cit., p. 162. 
67 Smith, St. Basil the Great, pp. 16-17; ef. Fialon, Saint Basile, p. 27; 
Gregory of ’Nazianzen, op. cit. 43.23. 


68 See p. 4. 
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which Basil imbibed at Athens, though not Christian, had the deepest connec- 
tions with the morality of the Gospel. It was the Neo-Platonic; and we know 
from the remains of Julian what was its scope. It included three parts: logic, 
which was called demonstrative, persuasive, or sophistic, according as it re- 
quired the true, the probable, or the apparent; physics, which comprehended 
theology, mathematics, and the theory of ideas; morals, or practical philosophy, 
which was denominated ethics, economics, or politics, when applied respectively 
to the direction of the individual, of the family, or of the State. All this 
vast system formed a science of being, which taught the mind of man first how 
to know and guide itself, and to find God within; secondly, to know God and 
the world without; thirdly, to discern the end of man, and the means of 
attaining it.69 

Basil was at once a theologian and a graceful writer, learned both 
in the Bible and in secular literature. In this union he prefigured 
Dante, Michael Angelo, and Milton. He prefigured, too, we may 
safely say, Theodore the ecclesiastical lawgiver, Theodore the or- 
ganizer, and Theodore the inspiring teacher of the ancient classics. 
One of his most instructive writings is that in which he points out 
to young men the benefits which a Christian may derive from the 
wise use of the poets— of Homer and Hesiod, of Euripides and 
Theognis.”° 

Tertullian (ca. 160-ca, 240) could say (De Prescr. Har. 7): 
‘“What has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What has the Academy 
to do with the Church? We need no research, now that we have 
Christ Jesus; no investigation, now that we have the Gospel.’’ But 
about this very time the answer was given by Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Miscellanies, Bk. 1, chaps. 9 and 6) : 

Some, who think themselves naturally gifted, do not wish to touch either 
philosophy or logic; nay more, they do not wish to learn natural science. 
They demand bare faith alone, as if they wished, without bestowing any care 
upon the vine, straightway to gather clusters from the first. . ..I call him 
truly learned who brings everything to bear on the truth; so that from 
geometry, and music, and grammar, and philosophy itself, culling what is use- 
ful, he guards the faith against assault. . .. In such studies, therefore, the 
soul is purged from sensible things, and is excited, so as to be able to see truth 
distinctly. For nutriment, and the training which is maintained gentle, make 
noble natures; and noble natures, when they have received such training, be- 
come still better than before. . . . It is not by nature, but by learning, that 


69 Cf. De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, pp. 85, 91-2. 

70 See Smith, St. Basil the Great, pp. 193 ff; Padelford, Essays on the 
Study and Use of Poetry by Plutarch and Basil the Great, translated from the 
Greek (Yale Studies in English, No. 15); Ozanam, La Civilisation aw Cin- 
quiéme Siécle, Vol. I, pp. 375-8. 
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people become noble and good, as people also become physicians and 
pilots. . . . If ignorance is want of training and of instruction, then teach- 
ing produces knowledge of divine and human things. ... Virtue... is at- 
tainable only when they have learned, and have had their senses exercised. 

From all that appears, Theodore at least — whatever may be true 
of Gislenus — must have entertained the sentiments on this sub- 
ject common to Clement of Alexandria and Basil the Great. In a 
period when Latin letters were becoming more and more enfeebled, 
as they devoted themselves more and more to sonorous rhetoric or 
elegant trifling, it was of the utmost concern to assist in bringing 
to birth the literatures that were to spring from the sturdy barbar- 
ian stocks, The tradition of literary art, and in some degree the tech- 
nique itself, were to be transmitted to the new races, at the same 
time that a powerful impulse was to launch them forward upon 
centuries of beneficent life. That this was accomplished for Eng- 
land within the compass of a few decades was in large part due 
to the efforts of Theodore, a man born in the East, educated at 
Athens, sent forth on his apostolate by Rome — a representative at 
once of all that was best in extant Greek culture, and what was 
most potent in the stirring and forward-looking spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 
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FOLKLORE OF NUMBER IN PLINY’S 
NATURAL HISTORY * 


By 8. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


As one might expect, in no Greek or Latin work does folklore of 
number play so important a role as in Pliny’s Natural History. 
Many of the uses there recorded are of Greek origin and one 
doubts not that the Greeks themselves were saturated with ideas 
that came from countries to the east of them. 

‘‘It must be remembered,’’ says Cumont,? ‘‘that at Babylon a 
number was a very different thing from a figure. Just as in an- 
cient times and, above all, in Egypt, the name had a magic power 
and ceremonial words formed an irresistible incantation, so here 
the number possesses an active force, the number is a symbol] and 
its properties are sacred attributes.’’ 

Among the Greeks arithmology is practically theology of num- 
bers. We have a Theologumena Arithmeticae by Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. In Plato’s Epinomis (chap. 4), numbers are regarded as 
of divine origin. Much number symbolism appears in Plutarch, De 
Procreatione Animae in Timaeo Platonis (Mor. 1012-1030). 

We may close this introduction with a few significant words 
from A. Ed. Chaignet, Pythagore et la Philosophie Pythagoricien- 
ne, 2.8: ‘‘Le nombre et les propriétés et combinaisons du nombre sont 
causes de tout ce qui est et de tout ce qui devient, de tout ce qui a 
été et est devenu dés l’origine, de tout ce qui est et devient aujourd’- 
hui. Le monde lui-méme, dans son unité, est constitué par le 
nombre, et il n’y a pas de nombre en dehors de lui qui constitue le 
monde. la pensée, l’occasion, |’injustice, la séparation et le mé- 
lange, |”"homme et le cheval, chacune de ces choses est un nombre: 
le ciel ou le monde, comme |’appelaient les pythagoriciens, est une 
harmonie, ¢’est-a-dire un nombre. Le nombre est 1’étre méme.”’ 

In commenting on Vergil, Ecl. 8.75, Numero deus impare gaudet, 


1 For a similar study of number usage in a special author, see C. P. Clark, 
Numerical Phraseology in Vergil (Princeton Dissertation, 1913). 

2 Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, p, 30. See also 
W. Wynn Westcott, Numbers: Their Occult Power and Mystic Virtue. 
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Servius says: Impar numerus immortalis quia dividi integer non 
potest; par numerus mortalis, quia dwidi potest. If this explana- 
tion was known to Pliny, it did not satisfy him, for he asks 
(23.23) : ‘‘Why is it that we entertain the belief that for every 
purpose odd numbers are the more effectual and that particular 
attention is paid to the days while fevers are running their 
course ?’’ 

A diet of snails is good for the stomach, but one should remem- 
ber to take an uneven number of them (30.44)* An uneven num- 
ber of flies rubbed upon the patient with the digitus medicus is a 
remedy for boils (30.108). A chaplet made of an uneven number 
of the leaves of smilax is a cure for headache (24.82). Another 
remedy for the same ailment is an uneven number of the berries 
of the laurel crushed and warmed for use (23.156). In Mithri- 
dates’ antidote against poison, which was compounded of fifty- 
four things, no two ingredients were of equal weight (29.24). 

We are gracefully told by Varro * that the number of guests at a 
banquet should be not fewer than the Graces, nor more than the 
Muses; Pliny informs us (28.27) that if the number is not uneven 
at a time when the dinner party suddenly becomes silent, it is a 
sign that the good name of every individual present is in danger. 
If one is destined to lameness, loss of an eye, or some similar afflic- 
tion, then, according to Pythagoras (Pliny 28.33), the misfortune 
will fall upon the right side of the body if there is an odd number 
of vowels in one’s name; upon the left if there is an even num- 
ber.® 

The number of eggs in a sitting should be uneven (10.151).° 
Seven or nine is the best number for geese (10.163). 

The superstition about uneven numbers still survives. At Paler- 
mo I was strongly advised not to purchase an even number of 
amulets. (The purpose of the clerk was not merely pecuniary.) 


‘ 8 References to Pliny’s Natural History will be given in this abbreviated 
orm. 

4Ap. Aul. Gell., Noct. Att., 13.11.2. 

5 Eugene Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Latin Literature, p. 119, note . 
283, gives many references to passages showing the Roman preference for odd 
numbers. One of Numa’s precepts advised sacrificing an odd number to the 
terrestrial gods and an even number to celestial deities (Plut., Num. 14.3). 


6 This superstition is still current in the United States. See Daniel L. 
and Lucy B, Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, 3537. 
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At Tarracina I bought a group of amulets attached to a ring cir- 
eumscribing the number thirteen. 

In numbers, too, we see a sort of sympathetic magic. Three 
leaves of cinquefoil are recommended for tertian fever, four for 
quartan (26.116). Vervain, administered in wine, is curative 
of fever even in beasts of burden, but care must be taken in the 
case of tertian fever to cut the plant at the third joint; in case of 
quartan, at the fourth (26.117). A dose of three roots of plantago 
in three cyathi of wine will help tertian fever, four at a time, 
quartan (26.115) According to certain magi, a fever patient 
should tie three knots in turnsole for tertian fever, four for quar- 
tan, and then pray that he may live to untie them. The plant 
must not, however, be removed from the ground (22.61). 

Of the uneven numbers, three is by far the most frequent. As 
the use of this number has already been abundantly illustrated 
with regard to Greek and Latin literature in general,’ I shall cite 
but one instance outside of Pliny. <A prize example is to be found 
in Plutarch’s life of Fabius Maximus (4.4-5), apropos of which 
the biographer theorizes about the special potency of the number. 
He records a vow of Fabius Maximus to celebrate a musical and 
dramatic festival which should cost 333 sestertia, plus 333 denarii, 
plus one-third of a denarius. 


Now the reason for the exact prescription of this particular number is hard 
to give, unless it was thereby desired to laud the power of the number three, 
as being a perfect number by nature, the first of odd numbers, the beginning 
of quantity, and as containing in itself the first differences and the elements of 
every number mingled and blended together.’ 

The locus classicus on three is, of course, Ausonius, Griphus 
Ternarui Numeri. In the ninety lines of this riddle, the number 
three is mentioned in some form one hundred times. 

I shall quote but a few of the multitudinous uses of the number 
three in Pliny. At a fountain of Apollo in Lycia, fish used to come 
to the sound of the flute when summoned thrice (32.17). On one 
occasion during plebeian games in the Circus, a driver was thrown 

7H. Usener, Dreiheit, Rheinisches Museum, LVIII (1903), 1-47, 161-208, 321- 
362; Eugene Tavenner, Three as a Magic Number in Latwm Literature, 
T.A.P.A., XLVII, 117-143; Emory B. Lease, The Number Three, Mysterious, 
Mystic, Magic, Class. Phil., XIV, 56-73. Still other references can be found in 
the notes to these articles. 

8 Perrin’s translation. 
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from his chariot. The ancients regarded it as a great portent that 
the horses ran without guidance to the Capitol and encircled the 
temple three times (8.161). It was common knowledge that Julius 
Caesar, after having experienced a dangerous fall from a chariot, 
made it a practice on taking his seat in a vehicle to repeat thrice 
_a certain charm to ensure the safety of his journey (28.21).° 

In folk medicine, three is extremely common, especially in pre- 
scribing the number or the amount of the ingredients. A cough 
may be cured by chewing and swallowing three leaves of laurel 
daily for three successive days (23.152). Three heads of garlic 
beaten up in vinegar will relieve toothache (20.53). When there 
are swellings in the groins due to ulcers, a remedy is effected by 
inserting in the sores three horsehairs tied in the same number of 
knots (28.218). Mures aranei (? shrew-mice), if suspended till 
they die, are a remedy for boils, provided they are carried three 
times around the sores without being allowed to touch the ground 
and provided practitioner and patient expectorate each time 
(30.108) .2° 

Multiples of three are not infrequent in Pliny. Mint tasted for 
nine days in the garden without being plucked will cure affections 
of the spleen, but the patient must say he is treating the spleen 
(20.151). To secure a remedy for affections of the eyes, some per- 
sons enclose in a new earthen vessel a lizard and some of the small 
stones which are usually bound to the body for tumors of the 
groin. Each stone has nine marks put upon it. For nine days a 
stone is removed from the vessel daily. When the ninth day has 
come, the lizard is liberated and the stones are then endowed with 
remedial powers (29.129) 


® For similar uses of three, see 7.73; 8.106, 161, 165; 10.94; 18.158; 20.5, 
171; 24.112; 26.93; 27.131; 28.21, 33, 39, 62; 29.83. 

10 For three in folk-medicine, see also 18.293; 20.227; 23.35, 53, 108, 110, 
111, 126, 140, 148, 151, 162, 188, 190, 193, 194, 198, 208, 227, 264; 21.126, 
169, 175; 22.51, 64, 67, 135, 137; 23.25, 84, 107, 136, 151, 152, 153, 156, 158; 
24.6, 77, 112, 131, 154, 172, 177, 181; 25.40, 100, 128, 146, 167; 26.27, 33, 49, 
53, 75, 87, 88, 90, 109, 112, 113, 115, 116, 123, 124, 132, 134, 137, 155, 
156; 27.17, 20, 44, 46, 48, 53, 60, 62, 79, 92, 101, 119, 120, 130, 141; 28.33, 
36, 44, 46, 91, 94, 96, 100, 130, 138, 139, 194, 195, 207, 218, 228, 232, 255; 
29.60, 70, 80, 100, 131; 30.35, 38, 40, 46, 48, 55, 64, 71, 77, 78, 86, 88, 94, 
100, 101, 102, 108, 110, 131, 144, 145, 148; 32.36, 37, 39, 67, 70, 81, 83, 93, 101, 
112, 117, 133, 136; 33.109; 34.151, 174; 36.148, 

11 For other uses of nine, see 22.135; 24.180, 185; 26.54, 66; 27.42; 28.249, 
260; 30.48; 31.55, 107; 32.76. Compare W. H. Roscher, Die enneadischen und 
hebdomadischen Fristen und Wochen der aeltesten Griechen; ein Beitrag zur 
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Ter with a derivative of novem is obviously more effectual than 
the simple viginti septem. A man may be killed by thrice nine 
stings (ter novenis punctis) of hornets (11.73). A sheep’s milt 
when fresh is good for pains in the spleen. The person who applies 
it should say: ‘‘I do this for the spleen.’’ The milt should then 
be enclosed in the walls of the bedchamber and sealed with a ring. 
Finally the charm should be repeated ter novies (30.51).1* One 
recalls in this connection that the Peloponnesian War was to last 
thrice nine years.’* Ter novies occurs in five references that I have 
to Marcellus.‘* One charm that he records (10.56), sirmzo, sirmio, 
is to be repeated nonagies novies. 

The number five and its multiples are likewise used in folk 
medicine. It is said that five bitter almonds will make a drinker 
immune to inebriation (23.145). Five ants swallowed in drink 
are a remedy for the bite of spiders (29.88). Boiled in milk and 
taken as a broth, the root of the mallow cures a cough within five 
days (20.225)..° To go afield for an example, Plutarch (Mor. 
264A) tells us that five is the most matrimonial of all numbers, 
for three is the first odd number and two the first even one. F'ive 
is compounded, therefore, of odd and even, as it were, of male 
and female. 

A certain kind of tortoise found in streams is used in a cure for 
quartan fever; it must be caught, however, on the fifteenth day of 
the moon when it is fat (32.40). Some persons take fifteen frogs 
and put them on bulrush spits in a new earthen vessel; they then 
mix the juices which flow from them with the gum of a white vine 
and use the mixture as an application for the eye-lids (32.75). 
vergleichenden Chronologie und Zahlenmystik, Koen. saechs. Gesellsch. d. Wis- 
sensch, Abhandl.. philol. hist. Classe, Vol. XXI, No. 4, pp. 1-92; Enneadische 
Studien; Versuch einer Geschichte der Neunzahl bei den Griechen, mit beson- 
derer Beruecksichtigung des aelt. Epos, der Philosophen wnt Aerzte, op. cit., 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, pp. 1-170. Forty-six references to superstitions about nine 
are to be found in the index of Kentucky Superstitions, by Daniel L. and Lucy 


B. Thomas. A friend turned over to me a chain letter, in which nine is the 
first and last number. 

12 An especially interesting usage is to be found in a cure for gout: Terra 
pestem teneto. Salus hic maneto (i.e., in meis pedibus). Hoc ter novies can- 
a _ terram tangere, despwere, ieitunwm cantare (Varro, De Re Rust., 

13 Thue. 5.26.4; Plut., Nicias 9.6. 

142.57; 8.172; 10.69; 15.101; 28.16. See also W. Warde Fowler, The Num- 
ber Twenty-Seven in Roman Ritual, Classical Review, XVI, 211-212. 

15 For other uses of five, see 20.103; 24.46, 77, 129, 138, 168; 26.29, 30, 35; 
28.91, 107, 127, 202; 29.43, 50, 88; 30.56, 88, 92, 125, 141; 32.85, 113. 
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There was a medicament by means of which the entire spleen 
could be discharged from the body in thirty-five days (20.166). 
For the cure of inflammatory ulcers, a peculiar kind of plaster was 
made of 75 denarii of hog’s lard mixed with 100 of litharge of 
silver (28.140). 

Next to the number three, seven is of most frequent occurrence ; 
the credulous reader will recall that Homer was born in seven 
cities (Anthol. Graec. 16.297-298) and that 

Seven cities warred for Homer being dead 
Who living had no roofe to shrowd his head.17 

There were seven sages, seven gates of Thebes, seven against 
Thebes, seven Epigonoi, seven opera mirabilia (Hyg. 223), seven 
chords, seven planets, seven stars in the septentriones, seven hills 
of Rome, seven kings of Rome, seven books on pontifical procedure 
(Pliny 13.87), seven on Pythagoreanism (ib.), seven by Varro on 
human antiquities (7b.). If one wishes to invoke the seven planets, 
there is nothing so compelling as the pronunciation of the seven 
vowels or the sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, gesture, or word.*® 
As the sage Pythagoras has declared, the number seven is especially 
appropriate in things divine (Apul., Met. 11.1). Aulus Gellius 
devotes seventeen sections of his Noctes Atticae (3.10) to the num- 
ber seven, giving some thirty instances of its use. He notes the 
influence of the heptad in birth, life, and iilness and in natural 
phenomena. 

Strange to say, Pliny nowhere discusses the climacteric years of 
man’s life,’® although he does associate the number seven with as- 
pects of existence. He quotes Hippocrates to the effect that in 
fevers the sign of death appears on the seventh day (26.123). The 
front teeth of children appear in the seventh month and are lost 
in the seventh year (7.68). When children are born in the seventh 
month, nasal and aural orifices are often lacking (11.158).*° 

16 For other uses of fifteen, see 10.81, 85; 23.131; 25.135; 32.93, 


17 Thomas Heywood, Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels. 
18 See K. F. Smith, in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VIII, 


19 On this subject see Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 3.10.9; Clemens Alexandr., 
Strom, VI.xvi.143.1; Theologumena Arithmetice, page 53 (Astius). The 
grand climacteric at 63 was especially dangerous; Augustus was greatly re- 
lieved when he had passed it (Aul. Gell., op. cit., 15.7). 

20 For other instances of seven and human life, see Pliny 11.166 and 236; 
Aul. Gell., op. cit., 3.10.7-15; Celsus 2.1. 
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The influence of the number seven is not confined to man. Hal- 
cyons make their nests seven days before the winter solstice and 
bring forth their young seven days after it (10.90). The ‘purple. 
fish’ (purpura) lives seven years as a rule (9.125). There are a 
number of insects whose life from beginning to end is regulated by 
multiples of seven. Thrice seven days is the duration of the life 
of the gnat and of certain vermiculi, while insects that are vivi- 
parous (corpus parientes) live four times seven days (11.120). 

In the cure of diseases seven is likewise potent. Glaucoma may 
be cured by using the brains of a puppy seven days old (29.117). 
If one extracts pith from byglossos (‘oxtongue’) that is begin- 
ning to wither and at the same time names the fever patient for 
whom he is plucking it, and binds seven leaves to him just before 
a paroxysm, the fever will leave him—they say (26.116). In 
jaundice seven seeds of colocynthis may be taken with beneficial 
results (20.15). 

Farming operations are likewise controlled by the number seven. 
The seven days after the full moon are the best for grubbing out 
trees (16.194). Wine should be racked off at the seventh day after 
the winter solstice, provided the moon is seven days old (18.232). 
Diachyton, a sweet wine, is best made by drying grapes in the sun, 
and then placing them for seven days in an enclosed space upon 
hurdles seven feet from the ground (14.84).?? 

A certain Epigenes says that water which has become foul 
seven times is immune to foulness (31.34). The mounted hunter 
will more easily capture a hyena if he ties his girdle and whip 
with seven knots (28.93). Marius was consul seven times (18.32), 
an honor which had been portended by his finding seven eaglets in 
a nest (Plut. Marius 36) 

Naturally, multiples of seven are common. During the twice 


21 See also 8.172; 10.180, 


22 For other uses of seven, see 2.12, 84, 215; 8.186, 206; 11.174, 236; 20.93; 
24.12, 181; 25.59; 28.48, 98, 229, 262, 30.115; 31.16, 24; 32.84. For folk 
medicine, see 20.127; 24.46; 26.30; 29.63; 30.82, 125. 


23 See also W. H. Roscher, Die Hebdomadenlehren der griechischen Philoso- 
phen und Aerzte; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie und 
Medizin, op. cit., Vol. XXIV, No. 4, pp. 1-239; W. H. Roscher, Die Sieben und 
Neunzahl im Kultus und Mythus der Griechen, nebst einem Anhang; Nach- 
traege zu den ‘‘Enneadischen und hebdomadischen Fristen und Wochen’’ 
enthaltend, op. cit., Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 1-126. See also The Number Seven, 
The [English] Classical Journal, VIII (1813), 365-367. 
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seven days (bis septeni) while the halcyon is sitting and bringing 
forth young, the winds are stilled and the heavens serene (18.- 
231).24 Twenty-one red flies taken in drink are a cure for epilepsy 
(30.92). For asthma, thrice seven (ter septenae) millipeds that 
have been soaked in honey are administered through a reed 
(30.47) 

Among the more recent superstitions connected with seven is the 
one about the special powers of a seventh child. 


The seventh son of the seventh son is supposed to be able to tell fortunes 
and to perform cures of various kinds. This applies equally to the seventh 
daughter of the seventh son. It is also held that the seventh son or child is 
supernaturally gifted.26 

In an endless prayer-chain invoking blessing upon our soldiers 
and sailors were the following directions: 

Copy it and see what happens on the seventh day. It is said that all who 
write it will be taken care of, and we who break the chain will meet with 
misfortune. Send it to seven married women and on the seventh day you will 
meet with great joy.27 

Many instances of superstitions about seven have been collected 
in Kentucky.?* Consultation of the indices of modern folklore 
publications reveals many examples. Especially interesting uses 
of mystic seven are still found in great numbers in southern India 
in connection with religious observances, birth, puberty, marriage, 
pregnancy and death.”® 

The Egyptians say that if upon the twenty-eighth day of their 
month Thoth a person rub himself with the juice of the plant 
myosota before he speaks to any one, he will have no diseases of 
the eye during that year (27.105). Aulus Gellius (Noct Att. 
3.10.6) quotes Varro as stating that the moon completes its orbit 
in twenty-eight days, but that the fact that this number is four 
times seven is not so significant as that it is the sum of all the num- 
bers from one to seven inclusive, i. e., 1+2+3+4+5+6+7=28.° 


24On the number fourteen, see also 19.60; 30.119. 
25 On the number twenty-one, see also 29.141; 30.40, 92. 


26 Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXI, p. 39; see also pages 21 and 22, 


27 Scribners’ Magazine, LXXI, 249. 

28 Daniel L. and Lucy B. Thomas, op. cit., have 38 instances. 

29 See Edgar Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, pp. 26, 
30, 31, 33, 34, 49, 52, 56, 68, 186, 228, 229, 253, 291, 299, 309. 

30 Cf, Plutarch, Lycurgus 5.8. 
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Seventy, too, has its special significance (26.99). The Teubner 
edition of Pliny for 1880 tells us (28.183) that some women were 
in the habit of washing their faces in asses’ milk 700 times daily. 
Our sympathy (or admiration) vanishes, however, when we learn 
that the Mayhoff edition of 1897 changes the reading to septies. 
An unusually large number for a charm is recorded by Marcellus 
Empiricus (10.55). All one has to do in order to stop the flow of 
blood from any part of the body is to touch the place affected and 
say socnon, socnon twenty times seven. One is privileged to repeat 
this charm ad libitum. These numbers sink into insignificance 
when we compare them with one in a Turkish feat of magic. It is 
said that when the Turks wish to bring on rain, they throw 77,000 
stones into the sea (Folk-Lore, 12,216). 

Even numbers, too, have magic powers. The seeds of the col- 
ocynthis, if attached to the body in a linen cloth, will cure, it is 
said, the fevers to which the Greeks have given the name ‘periodic,’ 
but only when administered in even numbers (20.15). If a per- 
son says duo just as soon as he sees a scorpion, it will stop short 
and forbear to sting (28.24).** For diseases of the spleen some 
people administer the milt of a pup two days old in squill vinegar 
(30.52). The number two is not infrequent in prescriptions.** 

So many associations clustered about the number four that there 
was sufficient material for a treatise on it by a certain Demetrius 
(28.64). This number is common in folk medicine. With four 
upper teeth of the enhydris, a water-snake, it is the practice to 
lance the upper gums of a person whose upper teeth are aching, and 
to use four lower teeth for the lower jaw (32.82). As an amulet, 
four joints of a scorpion’s tail, together with the sting, are attached 
to the body in a piece of black cloth (30.100). The heads of four 
snails, cut from the body with a reed, provide an amulet against 
fever (30.101) .%* 

The superstititious use of this number is very old. Hesiod (Op. 
809) advises to begin to build narrow ships on the fourth day of 
the month. It is likewise the day to bring home a bride (ib. 


31 The scorpion seems to have a special aversion to the number two, for two 
drachme of red iris are taken in bread or water to foil it (21.141). 


82 See 20.139, 145, 152, 164, 166, 258; 21.140; 26.59, 119. 


33 For other uses of four in folk medicine, see 20.101, 138, 227, 246; 21.83; 
24.44, 55, 106; 25.99, 103, 127; 26.40, 109; 28.152, 168; 29.121; 30.62, 101. 
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800-801). On the fourth day open a jar (ib. 819). The fourth of 
the mid-month is a day holy above all (loc. cit.). 

The even multiples of three are neither so common nor so signifi- 
cant as the odd ones. After describing a remedy made chiefly of 
120 poppy heads and honey, Pliny says (20.208) : ‘‘More recently 
there have been added to the mixture six drachmae of saffron, 
hypocisthis, frankincense, and gum acacia with one sextarius of 
raisin wine of Crete.’’ The addition, in which senae and sextarius 
appear, was merely for display (ostentatio), i. e., for psychological 
effect, since the chief virtue lay, according to Pliny, in the poppies 
and honey. The number six is used frequently in folk medicine.** 

The number twelve appears once (25.75).*° The juice of the 
lepton is medicinal when extracted from stalks steeped in water 
for eighteen days (25.68). Squill, prepared in vinegar, is good 
for sharpening the eyesight and for pains in the stomach if its 
elaborate preparation is started 48 days before the (summer) 
solstice (20.98). We have noted that there were fifty-four ingre- 
dients in Mithridates’ antidote for poison (29.24). 

The number ten and its multiples were regarded with reverence. 
In Pliny we find them chiefly in folk medicine. For alopecia some 
persons cook ten green lizards in ten sextarvi of old olive oil and 
apply the concoction once a month (29.108).** Quinsy is treated 
by crushing twenty millipeds in a semi-sextarius of hydromel and 
administering them through a reed, since they are of no use if 
touched by the teeth (30.35).*7 Dolphins conceal themsel« 2s for 
thirty days at the rising of the dog-star (9.22) .** 

Forty is the most interesting multiple of ten and seems to be the 
most significant.*® If there is a movement of the womb on the for- 


84 See 22.59; 23.81; 27.46, 48, 50, 138; 33.109; 34.155; 35.195. 
_ 85 Hesiod, Op., 750-752, records a superstition in connection with the num- 
ber twelve: ‘‘Do not let a boy of twelve years sit on things which may not 
be moved [e.g., tombs], for that is bad, and makes a man unmanly, nor yet a 
of twelve months, for that has the same effect’’ (translation of Evelyn- 
ite). 
36 For other uses of ten, see 2.139; 14.100; 20.120, 261; 23.156; 29.106; 
32.55, 106; 34.110, 111. . 
37 For other uses of twenty, see 8.177; 11.32, 135; 14.100; 23.43; 24.55, 77; 
25.88; 27.95; 28.48, 176, 200; 30.49; 32.106. 

38 For other uses of thirty, see 2.139; 8.152, 206; 9.125; 20.184; 22.144; 
23.25; 26.77, 114; 27.34; 28.224; 30.36, 73; 34.123. 

89 See W. H. Roscher, Die Zahl 40 im Glauben, Brauch und Schrifttum der 
Semiten; ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religionswissenschaft, Volkskunde und 
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tieth day, it is a male child that is conceived (7.41). To laugh, if 
but for an instant, has never been granted to man prior to the 
fortieth day after his birth (7.2).*° Wrinkles may be removed and 
the whiteness of the skin preserved by boiling for forty days and 
nights the pastern bone of a white steer and applying it to the 
face in a linen cloth (28.184) .* 

For a cough, shell fifty bitter almonds and grind them in honey 
with one acetabulum of anise (20.188). The incubation of the owl 
during the winter lasts sixty days (10.39).42 We have seen that 
120 heads of the wild poppy were used in making a medicament 
(20.208). 

There are a few odds and ends of number superstitions in Pliny. 
He tells us that a lake at Babylon has red waters for eleven days 
during the summer (31.56). 

Thirteen superstitions are not common in antiquity. It is said 
on the authority of a soothsayer that the vulture lays thirteen 
eggs and that it uses one of them to cleanse the others and the nest, 
after which it is thrown away (10.19). During the summer and 
till the Calends of November a hen should have thirteen eggs in a 
sitting ; but the number must be smaller in winter, though not fewer 
than nine (18.231). Hesiod (Op. 780-781) advises one not to start 
to sow on the thirteenth of the waxing month, but to use it for 
setting plants.** 

Hyssop berries taken in water for sixteen days consecutively are 
a remedy for epilepsy (26.114).‘* It is thought to be a preventive 
of baldness and headache to cut the hair on the seventeenth and 
twenty-ninth days of the moon (28.28). If a child moves in the 
womb on the nineteenth day, it is a female (7.41). The Egyptians 
Zahlenmystik, op. cit., Vol. XXVII, pp. 91-138; Die Tessarakontaden und 


Tessarakontadenlehren der Griechen und anderer Voelker, Berichte weber die 
Verhandlungen der Koen. saechs. Gescl/sch. d, Wissensch., Vol. LXI, pp. 15-206. 

40 See also Aristotle, De Hist. Anim., 7.10; Censorinus, De Die Natali, 11.7. 
Zoroaster was the only human being who laughed on the day he was born. 
On the subject of the smile of the infant, see Stuart, On Vergil, Eclogue 
iv. 60-63, Class. Phil., 16, 209-230, 

41 For other uses of forty, see 2.198; 7.40; 8.153; 14.85, 100, 113; 16.246; 
17.127, 128; 19.43; 20.87; 26.76, 94; 27.62, 63, 143; 28.213, 252, 258; 31.109; 
32.68, 106; 33.109; 34.119. 

42 For other uses of sixty, see 9.58; 10.32, 39, 181. 


43 For lucky and unlucky days in general, see Hesiod, Op., 764-825. 
44See also 34.122. 
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offer to Assabinus forty-four oxen, goats, and rams, but never 
without first getting his consent (12.89). For strengthening loose 
teeth, certain authorities give instructions to boil the hearts of 
forty-six frogs beneath a copper vessel in one sextarius of old oil 
and then to inject the decoction into the ear on the same side as the 
part of the jaw that is affected (32.81). 

Doubtless some of these remedies are rendered more effective by 
the juggling of combinations of numbers, e. g., in treating tumors 
some authorities give twenty drachmae of wax and frankincense, 
forty of litharge, ten of calcined murex and one semi-sextarius of 
old oil (32.106). 

Wonderful results can be produced by other methods of ar- 
ranging numbers. For the cure of urinary obstructions, snails are 
taken from the shells, and crushed in one cyathus of wine. They 
are then administered, three the first day, two the second, and one 
the third (30.66).*° For fainting fits and vertigo, give one snail 
the first day, two the second, three the third, two the fourth, and 
one the fifth (30.48). 

In spite of all that has been done on ancient number supersti- 
tions, there is still ample material for further treatment, especially 
in later writers. In the present article I have been under constant 
constraint to restrict the amount of collateral material.‘ There is 
a fine opportunity for some aspiring Ph. D. to do us a service by 
ransacking the ancient literatures for numbers higher than three. 


45 Contrast 20.218. 


46 One could not, perhaps, get a better idea of what this number superstition 
meant in the daily lives of the ancients than by intimate association with some 
of our own backward peoples. For a little of the atmosphere of these beliefs 
and a realization of their actuality, one should consult Daniel L. and Lucy 
B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions. The index shows that of the 3954 super- 
stitions in this book, 89 have to do with the number two, 117 with three, 21 
with four, 13 with five, 13 with six, 38 with atid 6 with eight, 46 with nine, 19 
with ten, and so on. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROBLEM 
OF AUTHORSHIP OF THE CELESTINA 


By E. House 
University of Iowa 


The problem of authorship of the work generally referred to un- 
der the title of La Celestina is not a new one. Within the limited 
space that can be given to this article it is not possible to evaluate 
the various studies to which the question has given rise, nor even to 
give a complete list of them. For this material the reader is re- 
ferred to the usual handbooks of bibliography, and to the studies 
that will be mentioned in the course of this article. For present 
purposes a brief outline of the most important phases of the ques- 
tion must suffice. 

In the earlier phases the discussion hinged around the paternity 
of the first act. The texts in general circulation were those of the 
twenty-one act version, of which the earliest known editions ap- 
peared in 1502 under the title of Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea. 
It is stated in the prefatory matter of these editions that Fernando 
de Rojas, whose name is made known in an acrostic, found the be- 
ginning of a work of unusual merit, the author of which according 
to some was Juan de Mena, and according to others Rodrigo Cota. 
It is claimed that Rojas put into one act! the material he found, 
and completed the work. In these editions a certain Alonso de 
Proaza intervenes as corrector de la impression. 

The critics of earlier centuries made little progress towards the 
solution of the problem. Those of the nineteenth century took up 
the question seriously. The claims of Mena and Cota were exam- 
ined and usually rejected. By the end of the century it was 
generally held that the whole work was by one author. 

But the problem was soon to appear in a new light. For some 
time it had been known to bibliographers that a shorter version 
existed. In 1900, M. Foulché-Delbose republished a sixteen act 
text that had appeared at Seville in 1501 with the title of Comedia 
de Calisto y Melibea.? In this edition the genesis of the work is 
~~ 1 Cena, 1501; aucto o cena, Sevilla, 1502. 

2 Bibliotheca Hispanica, Vol. I, 1900. 
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assigned to an unknown author without reference to Mena or Cota. 
Rojas is named as author in the acrostic, and Proaza is likewise 
corrector de la impression. In 1902, the same scholar brought to 
light a text * lacking the first leaf, but bearing the date 1499 in the 
press mark of a well known printer of Burgos, this time without 
prefaces or appendices, and therefore without name of author or 
corrector. 

In the studies that M. Foulché-Delbose made on these editions * 
is found everything that can be desired for a comparison of the two 
versions. The conclusions to which he came were that the whole of 
the sixteen act version was by one author, and that the additions of 
1502 were by another. 

In 1910, the late Menéndez y Pelayo took up the question of 
authorship again in his fundamental treatise on the Origines de la 
Novela.’ This great critic has left us his authoritative opinion 
that the whole of the twenty-one act version is by one author. 

Further arguments in favor of dual authorship were brought 
forward in 1913 by Sr. D. Julio Cejador y Frauca in his edition of 
La Celestina,’ but on the whole the recent trend of opinion seems 
to be toward the theory of single authorship. 

In this controversy the arguments have generally centered about 
two points. The first concerns the testimony of the prefaces and 
appendices with which the editions of 1501 and 1502 were abun- 
dantly provided. But it happens that these documents are capable 
of various interpretations, and perhaps contain intentional mystifi- 
cation. The arguments that can be drawn from this source seem 
to be practically exhausted, but no generally accepted conclusions 
have been reached. The second point has to do with the literary 
merit of the material added in the edition of 1502. Here there is 
likewise the greatest diversity of opinion. M. Foulché-Delbose 
says: ‘‘TIl est inadmissible que ce chef-d’euvre, la Comedia de 
Calisto y Mehbea, ait été défiguré comme a plaisir par celui-la méme 


3 Bibliotheca Hispanica, Vol. XII, 1902. 

4 Revue Hispanique, Vol. VII, 1900, and Vol. IX, 1902. 

5 Nuvea Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, Vol. XIV, Introduccion. 

6 Clasicos Castellanos, Vols. XX and XXIII. Since this text is widely acces- 
sible, reference is made to it throughout this article. For the sake of brevity the 
—. of 1499 is referred to as the Comedia, and that of 1502 as the Tragi- 
comedia. 
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qui l’avait composé.’’” Menéndez y Pelayo admitted that not all 
of the additions were fortunate, but he was able to cite numerous 
instances in which great authors had harmed their own works by 
emendation.® His conclusions are in part as follows: ‘‘Pero hay 
en la parte afiadida bellezas de otro orden, que pertenecen a la mas 
alta esfera de la poesia; que nadie, seguramente nadie, mas que el 
bachiller Fernando de Rojas, era capaz de escribir en Espaifia en 
1502.’’* It isastrange fact that this divergency of opinions can be 
supported by evidence drawn from the text itself. The numerous 
short additions scattered through the primitive work offer the best 
argument to the advocate of dual authorship. Even the most 
favorably inclined find here little to praise..° The chief point in 
dispute is whether the mediocrity of the additions is due to differ- 
ent authorship, or to haste and momentary lack of inspiration on 
the part of the original author. Quite the opposite can be said for 
the long passage by which the text is extended from sixteen to 
twenty-one acts. The author, whoever he may be, inserted a series 
of episodes that are not only well constructed as a whole, but that 
contain some of the most admired passages of the Tragicomedia.™ 
While some of the minor details have not escaped criticism, the 
most serious objection is that it delays unduly the final catastrophe.’? 
Although the additions as a whole do not maintain the high standard 


7 Revue Hispanique, Vol. VII, p. 60. 

8 Ibid., xxviii ff. 

“. similar statement is made by Mr. H. Warner Allen, Celestina [1908], 
p. 321. 


10 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., xxix. It is unfortunate that the passage cited 
in defense of the authorship of Rojas is one of the most evident imitations of 
Petrarch. Cf. Cejador’s note, I, 167. 


11 Mr. H. Warner Allen, (op. cit., p. 322, note) calls attention to the frequen- 
ey with which critics quote as particularly worthy of praise passages from the 
additions. In support of his contention one might add the great name of 
Ferdinand Wolf, who singles out five passage of the Celestina as particularly 
noteworthy, three of which are from the additions (Historia de las literaturas 
castellana y portuguesa, Vol. I, pp. 317-318). The fact that the Celestina 
received much attention during the Romantic period may account for some of 
the admiration for the additions of 1502. 


12It does not seem to have been noticed that the main addition was intro- 
duced too late. Coming as it does after the death of Celestina, Sempronio, 
and P4rmeno, it was necessary to give more important réles to minor charac- 
ters, and to create new ones. The plot had almost reached its end; therefore 
a new plot had to be developed. Had the interpolation come earlier in the 
drama, the original characters could have been used, and the action could have 
been made a vital part of the main plot. 
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of excellence of the primitive version, it does not seem probable 
that they will ever be rejected solely because of lack of literary 
merit. 

Menéndez y Pelayo not only considered, the additions worthy of 
a place in the text, but he saw perfect identity of style in both the 
serious and the comic elements in all parts of the Tragicomedia.* 
Of all arguments, that of identity of style, if the word is taken in 
its broadest sense, is the most serious. It is not surprising that 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century a work of great popular- 
ity should have been tampered with. Once a book was issued it 
was considered public property. The general attitude toward 
literary proprietorship is well indicated by the often cited passage 
of Juan Valdés,1* where he speaks of the style of the Celestina: 
‘*Es verded que peca en dos cosas, las quales facilmente se podrian 
remediar, y quien las remediasse, le haria gran honra.’’ But that 
the task of emendation should have been undertaken by a writer of 
sufficient genius and imitative power to make nearly a hundred 
additions, and to increase in length by one fourth the greatest 
piece of prose fiction written in Spain before Don Quizote, without 
leaving any trace of his meddling seems to border on the miracu- 
lous. Some of the more general aspects of the question will be 
discussed in the following pages. 

One may ask how well the additions conform to the literary 
purpose of the original. In the Comedia the plot is extremely 
simple. Even the occasion of the first meeting of Calisto and 
Melibea was relegated to the argumento; or the reader was left in 
suspense until well along in the second act, if there was no intro- 
ductory statement in the author’s manuscript.’®> On the first page 
the hero makes his declaration and is repulsed. He seeks counsel 

13 Op. cit., xxvi and xxxvii. 

14 Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Boehmer, p. 415. 

15 The theory advanced by M. Foulché-Delbose that there was an edition 
without argumentos prior to that of 1499 (Revue Hispanique, VII, pp. 30 ff.) is 
well supported by evidence drawn from the text itself. Yet it is possible that the 
Comedia had some sort of an introduction when it left the author’s hands. 
Does it not seem odd that the author could have left his reader in ignorance of . 
the cause of the first meeting of the hero and heroine until it is made known 
by the chance statement of a servant (I, 121)? It does not seem likely that 
such an important piece of information would be tucked away in the middle 
of an argument between Calisto and Parmeno, nor that a story of the time of 


the Celestina would begin so in the middle of things, Might the phrase con 
sus argumentos nucuamente aiadidos not mean ‘‘ supplemented, added to’’? 
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from his servant Sempronio. On the advice of Sempronio, Celes- 
tina is called in on the case, and promises her aid. Parmeno, a more 
honorable servant of Calisto, opposes the scheme without success. 
Celestina gains entrance to the house of Melibea under pretense of 
wishing to sell some wool, delivers as much of her message as the 
occasion permits, overcomes Melibea’s initial wrath, and wins her 
sympathy for Calisto. Parmeno is next won over to Celestina’s 
side by getting him Areusa as a mistress. From a dinner where 
she is feasting with her aids, Celestina is recalled to Melibea’s 
house, where she arranges for an interview between the lovers at 
Melibea’s door. Here declarations of love are made and plans 
formed for a clandestine meeting in the garden. That same night 
brings the death of Celestina, Sempronio, and Parmeno in a quarrel 
over the division of the gifts of Calisto. Undaunted by this tragedy 
Calisto goes forth the next night to the consummation of his pas- 
sion but also to his destruction, and Melibea leaps from a high 
tower after recounting the cause of her undoing. 

It is interesting to note that throughout the whole plot the main- 
spring to every action is a passion. Calisto is a prey to love when 
the dialogue opens. Parmeno is won over to the cause of Celestina 
through his libidinous desire for Areusa. Avarice brings about 
the death of Celestina as well as that of her co-workers Sempronio 
and Pérmeno. The accidental taking off of Calisto is a direct 
result of his lustful pursuit of Melibea, who in her turn kills her- 
self to join her lover in death. Although Celestina shows a spirit 
of intrigue in winning Parmeno to her side, in seeking reward from 
Calisto, and in pressing his suit before Melibea, she does no more 
than open the door to natural inclinations. It is lust, not Celestina, 
that debauches Parmeno. In the downfall of Melibea, the part of 
Celestina has been greatly overestimated,’® and undue emphasis 
has been put upon the display of intrigue and the claptrap of 
witeheraft with which she surrounds herself. The sight of Calisto 
causes Melibea to love him, her passion drives her to take a decid- 
edly active part in her own ruin, and unrepentant she follows her 
lover in death (II, 54, 212-213, 224 ff.).17 In spite of its name 
the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea is a profound tragedy in which 
human nature succumbs to its own passions.'® 
~~ 16 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 


17 Roman numerals refer to volume, Arabic to page. 
18 A justifiable step in humanizing the character of Celestina has been taken 
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In the additions the plot becomes more complicated, and the 
dramatic motives change. Areusa and Elicia plan to make Calisto 
suffer for the death of their lovers. Areusa inveigles Sosia into 
betraying the plans of his master. Centurio is tricked into a 
promise to kill Calisto. He in turn deceives his mistress by sending 
a cripple in his stead. The death of Calisto is made to result from 
the attack of Traso. In a word, the drama of passion has become 
a comedy of intrigue. Menéndez y Pelayo saw all this when he 
wrote that Rojas ‘‘had to resort to an episodic and useless intrigue 
that leads nowhere and in no way modifies the outcome.’’?® Mr. 
H. Warner Allen argues that the additions work up to the catas- 
trophe in a more logical manner.”® Yet it must be admitted that 
there is a notable difference between the simple plot of the 
Comedia, in which human passions lead their victims on to their 
destruction, and the complicated intrigue of the additions, in which 
each character deceives the other in order to gain his ends, and 
the whole of which is based on an illogically directed desire for 
vengeance. 

Another novelty of the additions is the author’s treatment of 
nature. None of the characters of the Comedia pays the slightest 
attention to natural phenomena. In his first visit to the garden 
Calisto has eyes only for the physical attractions of Melibea. In 
the additions he dwells, although but for a moment, on the alegre 
vergel, suaues plantas e fresca verdura, and deleytosas estrellas 
(II, 137-138). The primitive Melibea saw in her surroundings 
only the cruel doors and strong locks that separated her from her 
lover (II, 92-93). In the additions her songs and those of Lucretia 
(II, 191-193) abound in references to the color and fragrance of 
the flowers, the clear fountain, shady trees, shining stars, and the 
nightingale that sings at dawn. And later in a lyric prose Melibea 
invites her lover to look at the clear moon and fleeting cloud, to 
hear the murmur of the water among the plants and the gentle 
breeze in the branches, and to observe the somber shadows fitted 
to hide their pleasures (II, 194). 

In as far as the Comedia is concerned, Professor Fitzmaurice- 
by Sr. Diez-Canedo, La Celestina, Madrid, Calleja, 1917, p. xxi; and by Azorin, 


Valores Literarios, 1913, pp. 98-116. I have not been able to follow the news- 
paper controversy that preceded the latter study. 


19 Op. cit., xxxiii. 
20 Op. Cit., 321-322. 
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Kelly is undoubtedly right in saying that the author has “‘escasa 
disposicién para el humor.’’** Although the conventional indica- 
tions of laughter are not infrequent,”* passages in which a comic 
intent is discernible are few. A pun is found in I, 140, ‘‘(Sem- 
pronio) — ... no vayas por lana e vengas sin pluma. (Celes- 
tina) —zSin pluma, fijo? (Sempronio) —O emplumada, madre, 
que es poer.’’ Again it is an odd comparison that gives a comic 
effect, as that in which Sempronio qualifies the passion of Calisto 
as worse than that of the Sodomites who cast lustful eyes upon 
the angels, while Calisto wished to have carnal relations with 
one whom he held to be a god (1, 44). 

Since perverse human nature seems to take unending delight in 
salacious details, it may be inferred that the frequent highly 
spiced dialogues between Celestina and her associates were intended 
to furnish fun for the not too prudish reader. Yet it is to be noted 
that there seems to be no tendency to distort the plot or to intro- 
duce extraneous episodes in order to cater to low tastes. It is 
thus often impossible to decide whether the author is trying to be 
humorous or only realistic. Cases in point are, I, 62-63, 95-96, 
and 138. Not less than three times imaginary attacks on the virtue 
of the old and unchaste Celestina are mentioned, once by Parmeno 
in an ironical vein (I, 216), and twice by Celestina herself with 
purely comic intent (I, 260; II, 28). 

On the whole the development of a sinister plot leaves little 
room for comedy. A humorous situation is found in the scene 
in which the servants left on guard by Calisto make such ample 
preparations for flight (II, 95). But the reader has difficulty in 
deciding whether the author wished to make sport of the cowardice 
of the servants, or to warn masters of the untrustworthiness of those 
in whom they were confiding their safety.2* Only in the ninth 
act do we find any considerable pause in the development of the 
plot. Here the author produces a master portrayal of the philo- 
sophy of the underworld. Before a table loaded with stolen deli- 


21 Historia de la literatura espanola, 1921, p. 125. 


22 They are found in the Comedia (I, 42, 44, 61, 111, 161, 170; II, 37 and 
77), where the comic element is slight, and are absent from the additions, 
unless ; ya! ; ya! can by exception be so interpreted in II, 157. 

23 That the contemporaries of Rojas saw the humor of the situation is in- 
dicated by the fact that Torres Naharro took this scene over into the theater, 
and gave it a comic turn; cf. Comedia Himenea, Jornada cuarta. 
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cacies, in the midst of her dissolute associates, Celestina passes in 
review her past glories and laments her present fallen fortune. 
She sings her praises of wine, her present comforter (II, 29), and 
invites her companions to enjoy the pleasures of the flesh while 
they are still young (II, 40-41). But although the themes are rich 
in comic possibilities, Celestina’s humor scarcely goes beyond the 
bounds of geniality of expression; it is devoid of exaggeration, 
witticisms, and other comic devices. 

Satire is not infrequent. It is an inherent part of the argumenta- 
tion in I, 45ff., where Sempronio censures the vices and weak- 
nesses of women in answer to Calisto’s extravagant praise of 
Melibea. The connection with the plot is incidental in the tirade 
that Areusa delivers, as an excuse for her own free life, against 
mistresses who mistreat their servants (II, 43-44). But in both of 
these cases the comic element is slight. The favorite object of the 
author’s satire is the immorality of the clergy. The theme is 
introduced casually, but with a frequency that makes it significant 
(I, 62-63, 241; II, 26, 47-49). The reader may see beneath the 
surface either broad humor or bitter censure, but the author leaves 
no indication that he wishes to play the part of a moralist. 

In spite of the rarity of comic passages, one does not feel that 
the author is lacking in the sense of humor. He has neither the 
stolidness of the witless mind nor the seriousness of the reformer. 
He is rather a humorist with a light touch who never allows his 
facetiousness to detract from his serious purpose. He may pause 
for a moment on a humorous situation, but he never allows it to 
develop into buffoonery or hyperbole. It is to be noted also that 
none of his characters plays anything approaching a comic role. 
More of the comic speeches are put into the mouth of Celestina 
than into that of any other character, but this is to be accounted 
for by the prominent part she plays in the development of the 
tragedy. 

It is interesting to compare the subtle humor of the Comedia with 
the striving after comic effects that is so noticeable in the additions. 
In almost the first of the additions (I, 125) Parmeno is made to > 
say that if his master were hit in the heel by a lance more brains 
would come out than if he were struck on the head. To the eulogy 
on wine an extensive addition is made (II, 30-31) from which the 
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following is taken: ‘‘ (Celestina)—I always seek the best for the 
little that I drink, only a dozen times at each meal. I will not 
exceed that, except when I am invited, as now. (Parmeno)— 
Mother, it is good and respectable to drink three times, according 
to those who have written about it. (Celestina)— Children, the 
text is corrupt; instead of three read thirteen.’’ In a scene (II, 
196) that is almost a repetition of the first meeting in the garden, 
Melibea is pleading with Calisto to respect her person and keep 
his hands off her clothing. Calisto answers, ‘‘He who wishes to 
eat the fowl first takes off the feathers.’’ 

Even more significant than these isolated examples is the part of 
Centurio, who plays throughout a comic réle. This cowardly brag- 
gard, a rejuvenated miles gloriosus, was destined to become one of 
the stock characters in the theater. A worthy namesake of his 
grandfather, who was called Centurio because he was a rufidn de 
cient mugeres, he lives at the expense of the prostitute Areusa. 
In spite of the prodigality of his mistress, he is continually in 
financial straits. When he comes upon the scene he is in disgrace 
with Areusa, but is promised return to favor if he will perform 
a certain act of vengeance. He assents willingly, and tells how he 
populates cemeteries and enriches surgeons. His right hand is 
death personified. He begs his mistress to choose for Calisto one 
of the seven hundred seventy varieties of death in which he deals. 
But when alone he seeks a means to avoid danger, and the cripple 
Traso is sent in his stead. As a comic character Centurio is a 
happy invention, but he is none the less a novelty. 

Satire is less used and is devoid of comic character. A few 
lines are added to Areusa’s description of the hard lot of house- 
hold servants (II, 42). The tirade of Calisto against the judge 
who caused his servants to be executed has been interpreted as a 
satire of juridical customs,”* but it is not certain that the author 
wished to satirize the judicial class. 

The humor of the additions differs from that of the Comedia 
both in kind and in degree. Not only is there an ardent striving 

248r. Cej.idor y Frauca, La Celestina, II, 133-134 note. The statement 
found in this note, that the author of the primitive Celestina never indulges in 
satire that has nothing to do with the intent of the Comedia, is wholly wrong 


The attacks upon the immorality of the clergy have not the slightest justifica- 
tion in the plot. 
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after comic effect, but there is extensive use of hyperbole, and the 
creation of a comic réle. 

There is no intention of insisting here that the new elements 
found in the additions of 1502 furnish conclusive evidence of dual 
authorship. The philosophy of human passions had been treated 
so exhaustively in the Comedia that its author might have found 
it necessary to introduce the element of intrigue in order to satisfy 
the readers ‘‘que querian que se alargasse en el processo de su 
deleyte destos amantes’’ (I, 26). He also might have added the 
lyric elements to give variety to the second garden scene, which 
in its main purpose was not different from the first. The comic 
element with its forced note, inferior as it undoubtedy is to the 
subtle humor of the Comedia, could possibly spring from the desire 
to add a touch of gayety to a work that many would find unduly 
gloomy. Yet the complicated intrigue, the lyricism, and the 
forced humor found there do not support the contention of Men- 
éndez y Pelayo of ‘‘identidad de estilo entre todas las partes de la 
Celestina, asi en lo serio como en lo jocoso.’’*> The argument of 
identity of style must be given up, and it has perhaps been this 
assumption that has given greatest weight to the theory of single 
authorship. 

This paper will have served its purpose, if it has shown the 
uncertainty of the premises on which rest some of the conclusions 
that have been drawn concerning the authorship of the Tragi- 
comedia de Calisto y Melibea. The problem is yet far from 
solution. If an answer is to be found that is to satisfy the critically — 
minded, it is from the mass of grammatical, lexicographical, and 
stylistic details that evidence must be obtained. 

While the present writer has no desire to claim prior rights in 
the subject for himself, he wishes to announce that he has long 
been interested in the subject, and that he and students working 
under his direction have collected a certain amount of evidence, 
which will be published in due time in the hope of throwing new 
light on this important problem. 


25 Op. cit., xxvi, and similarly xxxvii. 


MR. PICKWICK, EMINENT SCIENTIST, AND 
HIS THEORY OF TITTLEBATS 


By Gerorce R. 
Dartmouth College 


Mr. Pickwick’s personality was flexible, and changed as his 
author carried him through the chapters of Pickwick Papers. He 
changed so greatly that the reader, upon finishing the book, almost 
completely forgets his personality as it was outlined in the first 
chapter. Dickens himself, when carried away by the character 
he was creating, forgot the formula according to which Mr. Pick- 
wick was originally conceived, and in only a few isolated places 
made half-hearted attempts to refit into that formula the living 
being which had outgrown it. But Mr. Pickwick cannot be fully 
understood unless the existence of the formula is recognized. 

Mr. Pickwick was, as all Dickens-lovers know, originally thought 
of as a ‘‘tall, thin man.’’ Dickens intended him to be ‘‘a pur- 
blind, foolish professor, or scientist — one with spectacles — pry- 
ing into this and that, taking notes, ete.’’ and he intended the 
Pickwick Club to be a burlesque scientific society. Such a bur- 
lesque upon science was by no means an original idea. Ever since 
the seventeenth century, satirist after satirist had found attractive 
material in the foibles of scientists.2 The young Dickens was in 
his turn attracted by this sort of satire, and in The Mud-Fog Papers 
burlesqued, in rather uninspired fashion, a British Association 
meeting. He began Pickwick Papers according to the same general 
formula, except that he wished to add some farcical sporting 
incidents which would bring into play his illustrator’s talent for 
caricaturing sportsmen. That the Pickwick Club was organized 
at the time as being in original intent a mock scientific society, 
is evidenced by an anonymous book, The Posthumous Papers of the 
Wonderful Discovery Club, published in 1838, which is obviously, 


1 Percy Fitzgerald, Pickwickian Studies, p. 78. 

2 For numerous examples of such satire, see Dr. C. 8. Duncan’s published 
dissertation, The New Science and English Literature of the Classical Period 
(University of Chicago, 1913) ; and his article, The Scientist as a Comic Type, 
in Modern Philology, Vol. 14, p. 281. 
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even from its title, an imitation of Pickwick Papers, and is from 
beginning to end an attempt to work out the possibilities in a mock 
scientific society which Dickens left unrealized. Fortunately for 
the world, Mr. Pickwick’s girth increased, his character changed, 
the Club changed with him, and instead of another one of the 
numerous satires upon science, we have one of the great books 
in English literature. 

In the first few chapters, however, and in one or two passages 
farther on in the book, the original plan appears. The meeting 
of the Club in the first chapter, and. the introduction of Mr. Pick- 
wick, are written almost wholly in accordance with it. 

Dickens of course was not by any means taking all his satire 
on scientific societies at second hand. But neither was he wholly 
uninfluenced by former satirists. The episode of ‘‘Bill Stumps 
His Mark,’’* for instance (one of the isolated passages later in 
the book which attempt to conform to the original formula), is 
an anecdote which was very common in Dickens’s time.‘ 

A number of striking parallels occur between certain details 
of Pickwick Papers and one eighteenth century book of satire upon 
scientists, which point toward the possibility, even the probability, 
that this book was known to Dickens and influenced his portrayal 
of Mr. Pickwick. The book is John Hill’s Review of the Works 
of the Royal Society, London, 1751. 

John Hill—‘‘Sir John Hill,’’ as he later called himself after 
receiving the order of Vasa from the king of Sweden in 1774 — is 
a most interesting figure in both literature and science, a man of 
a brilliant but very erratic mind and of undoubted unscrupulous- 
ness, though this latter trait has been exaggerated by his critics. 
Hill wrote on all sorts of subjects both scientific and literary, and 
became engaged in all sorts of quarrels both scientific and literary. 
He concerns us here, however, only as the author of the Review. 

The Review, as might be suspected, rose from one of Hill’s 
quarrels. The details of the affair are uncertain, but the essential 
facts seem to be these: Hill when a young man became acquainted | 


3 Pickwick Papers, Vol. I, Chapter XI. 


4It appears in Scott’s Antiquary, for example. For other parallels, see 
Berndt, Arnold, Entstehungsgeschichte der ‘Pickwick Papers,’ Greifswald, 
1908; also see an article in ‘‘The Dickensian’’ (edited by B. W. Matz; a 
magazine for the study of Dickens) for 1914 (Vol. 10), p. 330. 
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with Martin Folkes, afterward President of the Royal Society, and 
with Henry Baker, afterwards an influential member of the Society. 
These two men, evidently seeing promise in Hill, introduced him to 
several prominent men who could further his ambitions. Later, 
however, in 1750, when Hill felt that his merits deserved a mem- 
bership in the Royal Society, Folkes and Baker turned against him, 
and he failed to secure enough names to have himself nominated. 
He became very bitter against the Society and of course against 
Folkes and Baker; and he published several pamphlets against it 
besides his Review.® 

Hill’s Review is a volume of 265 pages, printed in a form some- 
what similar to a volume of the Philosophical Transactions, and 
devoted to satire and criticism of the Society’s published articles 
and of the writers of the articles. Hill’s method of satire is to 
take some specific article actually published in the Transactions — 
whether written fifty years or more before his time or contemporary 
with his Review makes no difference to him — to mention the name 
of the author and the place in the Transactions where the article 
occurs, and then to satirize, burlesque, or more seriously controvert 
the article, meanwhile paying his respects to anything or anybody 
else that may occur to him at the time. The criticism and satire 
is always entirely unscrupulous, the facts are often misrepresented, 
and he never makes any attempt to be fair to his victims. But he 
is at least frank enough to point out boldly the specific article which 
he is satirizing. And his satire is often too abundantly justified. 

In spite of the evidently personal reasons for Hill’s satire it 
seems to have had a healthy effect on the Royal Society. Up to that 
time the President or the Secretary of the Society had had almost 
unlimited control over the contents of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. During the presidency of Martin Folkes,* who was an 
antiquarian rather than a scientist, the Transactions contained a 
great many trivial and even foolish articles.’ On March 26, 1752 
(not many months after the publication of Hill’s Review, it will 


5I have not been able to consult copies of any of these pamphlets. The 
title of one of them seems to be A Dissertation on Royal Societies, London, 
1750. This title is given in the Dictionary of National Biography, but no 
copy is listed in the British Museum catalogue. 

6 Nov. 30, 1741, to Nov. 30, 1752. 


7 See Weld’s History of the Royal Society, Vol. I, pp. 483 ff. 
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be noted), a committee was formed at the suggestion of Lord 
Macclesfield to pass upon all papers for the Transactions. Hill 
himself * claims to have caused this change; and there is little 
doubt that his claim is at least partially justified. On November 
30, 1752, Lord Macclesfield succeeded Martin Folkes as President 
of the Society, and in 1753 an Advertisement was inserted in the 
Transactions,’® calling attention to the newly formed committee. 
The concluding paragraph is worth quoting: 


It is likewise necessary on this occasion to remark that it is an established 
rule of the Society, to which they will always adhere, never to give their opin- 
ion, as a body, upon any subject, either of nature or art, that comes before 
them. And therefore the thanks which are frequently proposed from the chair, 
to be given to the authors of such papers, as are read at their accustomed meet- 
ings, or to the persons, through whose hands they receive them, are to be con- 
sidered in no other light, than as a matter of civility, in return for the respect 
shown to the Society by those communications. The like also is to be said with 
regard to the several projects, inventions, and curiosities of various kinds, 
which are often exhibited to the Society; the authors whereof, or those who 
exhibit them, frequently take the liberty to report, and even to certify in the 
public newspapers, that they have met with the highest applause and approba- 
tion. And therefore it is hoped, that no regard will hereafter be paid to such 
reports, and public notices; which in some instances have been too lightly 
credited, to the dishonor of the Society. 


This advertisement has been included, with only a few breaks, 
in each volume of the Transactions up to the present time. The 
statement that the Society should not be held responsible for the 
vpinions in papers presented to it was, when it was first written, 
obviously caused by Hill’s attacks, for he constantly takes that 
attitude in his Review.1 The Review also obviously called forth 
the explanation that the ‘‘thanks’’ of the Society is merely a mat- 
ter of courtesy; for Hill continually represents the Society as 
publicly avowing its eternal gratitude to the writer of some utterly 
foolish article.'? 

But while the Royal Society recognized and remedied some of 
the faults which Hill had pointed out, the stigma which he cast 
on them remained long after the faults which had justified his 


8 Preface to Vol. III of Hill’s General Natural History, 1752. 

® Weld’s History of the Royal Society admits the probability: Vol. I, p. 485. 
10 Transactions for 1751-2. 

11 Review, pp. 154, 169, ete. 

12 See, for example: Review, pp. 15, 121, ete. 
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satire were no longer in existence. A good deal of later satire 
against the Royal Society, I suspect, goes back in spirit to John 
Hill. And independently of any prejudice against the Society it- 
self, the Review was evidently recognized then and later as a clever 
and amusing piece of satiric literature. Though the character of 
John Hill himself was blackened — considerably more then he de- 
served — the book was read with interest and amusement. From 
the fact that Wordsworth owned a copy,’* we can surely infer that 
it was not unknown to the early nineteenth century also. 

Several bits of satire in Pickwick Papers recall the spirit of 
John Hill’s book. In Chapter VII, Mr. Pickwick is at his cham- 
ber window in the morning: 

He looked to the right, but he saw nobody; his eyes wandered to the left, 
and pierced the prospect; he stared into the sky, but he wasn’t wanted there; 
and then he did what a common mind would have done at once — looked into 
the garden, and there saw Mr. Wardle. 

Hill, for instance, represents Henry Baker as describing the 
exact length and breadth of a pill-box in which he kept a beetle, 
while neglecting to describe the measurements of the beetle itself. 
The incident of Mr. Pickwick and his dark lantern also is similar 
in its general tone. An ‘‘elderly gentlemen of scientific attain- 
ments’’ sees the flash of Mr. Pickwick’s lantern in the garden and 
conjectures several explanations, scorning his servant’s sensible 
suggestion, ‘‘Thieves!’’ and finally hitting on the brilliant idea 
that the flashes were caused by some marvelous new natural phe- 
nomenon never described before. 

These parallels are, to be sure, rather vague, for John Hill was 
not the only person to pick out such foibles in some scientific men 
to make fun of. One paragraph, however, and that on the second 
page of Pickwick Papers, has more definite reminiscences of Hill. 
This is the resolution of thanks which the Pickwick Club presents 
to Mr. Pickwick: 


That this Association has heard read, with feelings of unmingled satisfac- 
tion and unqualified approval, the paper communicated by Samuel Pickwick, 
Esq. G. C. M. P. C., entitled ‘‘Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead 
Ponds, with some Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats,’’ and that this 
Association does hereby return its warmest thanks to the said Samuel Pick- 
wick, Esq. G. C. M. P. C., for the same. 


13 The Rydal Mount Library Catalogue. Transactions of the Wordsworth 
Society, No. 6, pp. 195 ff. 
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The resolution is obviously modelled on similar ones to be 
found in the records of any learned society. But one or two 
details in the passage can be paralleled with significant closeness in 
Hill’s Review. For instance, in regard to a paper which he dubs 
‘*Incontestible Proofs of a strange and surprising Fact, namely, 
that Fish will live in Water,’’ written by Mr. Arderon of Nor- 
wich,’* Hill says: 

The Royal Society were extremely satisfied with these curious and entertain- 
ing Accounts, and returned their formal Thanks for them. 

I have already quoted the Royal Society’s advertisement which 
deprecates the fact that its thanks to authors of papers presented 
before it are sometimes construed as unqualified approval and 
gratitude; and I have mentioned its probable relation to Hill’s 
satire. 

The most interesting parallel of all between Pickwick Papers 
and Hill’s Review is in connection with Mr. Pickwick’s famous 
Theory of Tittlebats. Mr. Arderon of Norwich contributed some 
very petty articles to the Philosophical Transactions, and John 
Hill bestows very particular attentions upon them. One of Ard- 
eron’s articles is called: 

Abstract of a letter from Mr. William Arderon, F. R. 8., to Mr. Henry 
Baker, F. R. 8., containing some Observations made on the Banstickle, or 
Prickelbag, alias Prickleback, and also on Fish in General. 

Arderon’s letter is worthy of Hill’s satire. His ‘‘observations”’ 
are composed of world-shaking facts like 

It is searce to be conceived what damage these little fish do . . . and 
in proof of what I here assert, I must assure you, that the Banstickle before- 
mentioned in my glass jar, did, on the 4th of May last, devour, in five hours 


time, 74 young dace, which were about a quarter of an inch long, and the thick- 
ness of an horse-hair.17 


14 William Arderon (1703-1767) was born in Yorkshire, and went from 
there to Norwich in the capacity of an officer of excise. He had some scienti- 
fic attainments, and made influential friends. He became managing clerk at 
the New Mills. In 1745 he was elected F. R. 8. He was an intimate friend 
of Henry Baker. His education was defective, but he may be regarded as the 
founder of a school of naturalists and men of science at Norwich. — Abstract 
from Dictionary of National Biography. 

15 Review, p. 121. 

16 Philosophical Transactions for 1747, pp. 424 ff. 


17 That Arderon’s article on Sticklebacks, however foolish, was not entirely 
buried in oblivion is shown by two references from widely different places: 
one, a note in the handwriting of Thomas Gray, the poet, in Gray’s interleaved 
and annotated copy of Linnaeus, p. 295 (the book is in the Harvard library) ; 
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It is easy to imagine with what delight John Hill must have 
fallen upon this helpless prey. In the Review,’* Arderon’s article 
appears as 

Dissertation on Stittlebacks,”’’ 
and there follows a caustic and highly amusing satire. 

Arderon’s title might be expanded with an ‘‘alias Tittlebat,’’ for 
“‘Stittleback,’’ ‘‘Tittlebat,’’ etc., are simply variants of the name 
of the same common fish. Compared to Hill’s phrase, ‘‘ Disserta- 
tion on Stittlebacks,’’ Dickens’s phrase, ‘‘Theory of Tittlebats,’’ 
is unquestionably a stroke of genius. But the resemblance between 
the two phrases is a remarkable coincidence, if it could possibly be 
considered a coincidence at all. A reference which John Hill makes 
to ‘‘the immortal author of the Dissertion on Stittlebacks,’’ in an- 
other chapter of his Review,'® reminds one very strongly of such 
references to Mr. Pickwick as ‘‘the man who had .. . agitated 
the scientific world with his Theory of Tittlebats.’’?° And the 
similarity in spirit between Dickens’s satire and Hill’s, which I 
have tried to show by my descriptions of the passages concerned, is 
far more remarkable, if a coincidence. One might add another bit 
of resemblance, also in Chapter I of Pickwick Papers: 

There sat the man who had traced to their source the mighty ponds of 
Hampstead, and agitated the scientific world with his Theory of Tittlebats, 
as calm and unmoved as the deep waters of the one on a frosty day, or as a 
solitary specimen of the other im the inmost recesses of an earthen jar.21 

Arderon kept his sticklebacks in jars during his ‘‘observations,’’ 
and Hill mentions those jars several times. To be sure, Arderon’s 
jars were glass, not earthen-ware; but why split too many hairs? 

All these parallels between Dickens and John Hill do not of 
course completely prove a connection between the two. Direct evi- 
dence that Dickens read Hill seems thus far to be lacking. The 
Review is not listed in the sales catalogue of Dickens’s library. 


the other, a quotation of several paragraphs from Arderon’s article, which 
John Wesley, founder of Methodism, includes in the Appendix to his Survey 
of the Wisdom of God in the Creation: or a Compendium of Natural Phil- 
osophy. (Part II, Chapter III, of the Appendix. Vol. III, p. 42, of the 2d 
edition, Bristol, 1770.) 

18 Review, pp. 122 ff. 

19 Review, p. 199. 

20 Pickwick Papers, Chapter I. 
21 Italics are mine. 
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And it is not mentioned in the accounts given by his biographers 
of his youthful reading, though the known fact that he read many 
curious eighteenth century books makes it not improbable that 
Hill’s Review was among them. So far the final links of evidence 
are missing. But there is at least a strong possibility that the 
quarrelsome John Hill and his bitter satire of the Royal Society 
helped Dickens in his creation of Mr. Pickwick’s engaging per- 
sonality. 


TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS AND THE STONY- 
HURST PAGEANTS 


By Harpin Craia 
University of Iowa 


It is pointed out in the introduction to the Stonyhurst Pageants * 
that a radical difference exists between the pageant of Naaman and 
the other pageants in the cycle and that Naaman shows the influence 
of Latin comedy. It turns out that the pageant of Naaman is a 
translation of the play Naaman in Terentius Christianus of Corne- 
lius Schonaeus. It is by no means an accurate or faithful trans- 

lation, but it is unmistakable. The prologue and the argumentum 
/ comoediae are omitted, and the parallel begins with the first speech 
; of the play, that of Artemona: 
¢ Sortem illi contigisse felicissimam, 
Cui ex animi sententia cessere nuptiae ; 
Contra infortunatas atque miseras esse 
Eas, quae Iunone irata nuptae, cum incommodis 
Et vivunt, ac agunt coniugibus. Atque de hoc quidem 
if Infortunio, vti multas matronas, cum honestas, tum 
Etiam primarias, clarisque parentibus 
} Prognatas, iure credo conqueri, (nam mulieri 
i Fidelem haud ferme invenias virum) ita non arbitror 
| Vilam vsquam reperiri feminam, adeo infeliciter 
Nuptam, quae si mecum comparetur, non abunde 
- Felix ac fortunata videatur, nisi forte cum 
Difficili, rixoso, decoctore, aut adultero, 
Quam cum marito, lepra horribili malo 
Laborante, miserius sit vitam degere. 
Nulla quidem ita arbitrabitur, nisi sit stultissima. 
Planeque digna quae tali nubat viro. 
| Hine itaque si quando mearum aequalium 
f Fortunam intueor, aut vulgarium & 
Ignobilium muliercularum sortem exactius 
Mecum considero: dij immortales, quam ego 
Tune tota displiceo mihi! quam me pudet 
In hasce redactam calamitates, unde nec 
Emergendi, nec effugiendi vila datur copia.2 

1The Stonyhurst Pageants, edited with introduction by Carleton Brown, 
(Hesperia, Erginzungsreihe, 7. Heft) Gottingen, 1920, pp. 28-30. 

2 The text followed is Terentius Christianus. Utpote Comoediis sacris trans- 
formatus. . . Colonie Aggriping, 1592. 
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In the pageant of Naaman this passage has the following typical 
rendering : 

As fortunate that woman is that doth a husband mary 

accordinge to her hearts desyre: So is she most vnhappy, 

that matched is with Iunos frowne, & to a husband tyed 

that eyther is perverse, or with some foule disease infected. 

And though there many matrones be of honest reputation 

with-in the citty that are matcht to men of lewed condition 

(for hardly you can fynde a man that faythfull ys & true 

vnto his wyfe in all respects) Yet none haue cause to rue 

so much their mariage, as I haue: vnlesse yt be more misery 

to lyue with brawlers, Banckrouts & such as committ adultery, 

then with one with the foule disease of leprosy infected: 

as none amongst you all I thinke will say, yf she were asked. [sighes. 

from hence procede these trickleinge teares. Here of come these deepe 

from this same fountayne & no other do springe my greatest greefes. 

When I but fixe my mynde vpon the state of my superiours, 

or else consider with my selfe, the case of my inferiours, 

good lord how I blush to thinke how vnluckely I matched? 

what shame take I yt for to be in this lewd maner maryed? 

There are no divisions into acts and scenes in the Stonyhurst 
pageants; but act I, scene 1, of the play corresponds with lines 
1 to 39 of the pageant; act I, scene 2, with lines 40 to 120. The 
nature of the correspondence will appear from the following pas- 
sage taken from the end of the second scene: 

Ar. Quid istuc? video non licere, vti constitueram, hoc 

Perpetuo celare: age dicam, quando quidem 

Tantopere te istud velle video. Sed parum 

Tutus hie est ad narrandum locus: & nescio 

Quem hue procul e foro aduentantem conspicor. 

Quare intro concedamus: ibi rem omnem tibi 

Clam commemorabo ordine. Phro. Praecede, consequor. 
This appears as one speech of Artemona as follows: 


Dost thou say so my girle? Then will I breake mynd vnto thee. 
But here ys no conuenient place, lest I be heart of any body. 
for here out comes I know not who, but as I thinke yt’s Dorio 
a listninge idle rogue, as thou well knowes: Away let’s go. 
Dorio’s speech, act I, scene 3, is rendered by lines 121 to 140; 
act I, scene 4, by lines 141 to 223; act I, scene 5, by lines 224 to 
242. Act II, scene 1, a long speech by Naaman, agrees in the 
usual loose manner with lines 243 to 312; act II, scene 2, with 
lines 313 to 411; and act II, scene 3, with lines 412 to 497. There 
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is a disposition to combine the short speeches of the Latin into 
longer English speeches, and the translator often goes beyond the 
original in giving a naturalistic flavor to the discourse; as, for 
example, when he renders: 

Phr. Tun’ hic eras hera? hem mi here: salutem vobis precor 

Plurimam, ad forum propero, vt quae in prandium 

Futura sunt opus, parem. 


as follows: 
I to the shambles goinge am meate to prouide for dinner 


Yet not with standinge I’l vpon you & my lord attend, 
wishinge god would vnto his honour health of his body sende. 


At the end of the second act and the beginning of the third act 
of the play there is a considerable amplification on the part of the 
translator. The Latin is as follows: 


Na. Suadere noli. Ar. Quid ni suadeam? 
Vetus dictum est, qui nucleum esse vult, nucem 
Frangat oportet. Eho, dic mihi quid putas? 
Dormienti hoe tibi confecturos Deos? 
Idque quod exoptas sine opera obtrusuros tua? 
Quin abeam, orando postquam proficio parum. 
Na. Ad ingenium redit. Ph. hem, siccine abis hera? mane 
Sodes, faciet quae voles omnia. Art. Nihil moror, 
Ipse viderit. Na. Me miseram, quam procax, 
Imperiosa atque importuna femina est! 
Tum vero si pergas aduersarier, 
Ex insana insaniorem eam efiicies tibi. 
(Actus III, scena i. Naaman, Phronesium.) 
(Na.) Vide nunc etiam sodes mea Phronesium, 
Vti certa haec, atque indubitata sint, quae praedicas: 
Nam ea haud quaquam verisimilia videntur mihi. 
Ph. Atqui ne comparanda quidem sunt haec ad illud, quod 
Alias non ita multo post, edidit miraculum, 
Id si tibi commemorare pergam, tum isthue pol magis 
Dicas here. Na. Quid? an quicquam etiam amplius? 
Ph. Vero amplius. 

Na. Narra obsecro, nam audire gestio Phronesium. 

’ Ph. Per eam, ubi nos habitabamus, viciniam 
Dum forte, aliquando iter haberet idem hie de quo loquor 
Vates, magna ciuium comitante frequentia; ete. 


In rendering this passage, lines 471 to 523, the translator 
makes Artemona into a shrew. Why shouldn’t Naaman do as Phro- 
nesium advises? He must crack the nut before he eats the kernel; 
she is talking to him for his own good, but he is so cross that no 
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matter what she pipes, he will dance what doth his humor please ; 
she will let him rot in his own filth. Phronesium restores peace, 
and persuades Naaman by narrating to him the story of the heal- 
ing of the waters and the story of the lads and the bears from 2 
Kings II, 19-25. These do not appear in the source, and it is 
noticeable that the language of the added parts agrees closely with 
that of the Douay translation of the Bible. To the story of the 
widow’s cruse the translator adds also this couplet: 

& she the oyle did sell & with the money her debts discharged 

& by that meanes also her sonnes from bondage were deliuered 

The closer agreement begins again with act III, scene 2, which 
is rendered by lines 600 to 607; act III, scene 3, by lines 608 to 
631; act III, scene 4, by lines 632 to 654. Ater the fourth scene 
the translator has introduced an interview between Naaman and the 
king of Syria, occupying lines 655 to 687, which follows 2 Kings V, 
4-6, and is not represented in Schonaeus. Act III, scene 5, is 
rendered by lines 688 to 761. The quarrel between Bromia and 
Doria, occupying act III, scene 6, and act IV, scene 1, is very 
greatly expanded in the translation and has a rough merry spirit 
of its own. The general correspondence of the passage is to lines 
758 to 839; but the loss of folio 186 from the Stonyhurst manu- 
script, cut out possibly for reasons of propriety, takes away the 
end of act III, scene 6, and most of act IV, scene 1. 

Act IV, scene 2, agrees with lines 840 to 876; act IV, scene 3, 
with lines 877 to 905. The comedy of the latter scene is very 
clumsily translated and seems to indicate ignorance of Latin. The 
name Storax, along with Syrus, before the last speech of the scene 
must be due to error. After this scene the translator introduces 
for the sake of closer conformity to scripture an interview between 
Naaman and the king of Israel. It follows 2 Kings V, 6-8. The 
parallel then continues through act IV, scenes 4 and 5, which are 
rendered respectively by lines 920 to 1010, and 1011 to 1076. The 
episode of Geizi does not appear in Schonaeus; it probably appear- 
ed, however, in the lost portion of the pageant, since Geizi is in- 
troduced in lines 1977 to 1981, bringing to Naaman Elisha’s com- 
mand to bathe seven times in the waters of Jordan. In Schonaeus 
the receipt of this message is merely inferred; the pageant writer 
of the Stonyhurst pageants could not let anything be inferred. 
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The pageant breaks off just as Naaman is yielding to the per- 
suasions of Leonidas and Storax to bathe himself in Jordan. The 
speech of Storax, lines 1114 to 1134, in which he reminds his mas- 
ter what Phronesium and Artemona will say to him if he does not 
obey the prophet and wash himself seven times in the ‘‘river of 
fleame Iordan’’ is far enough from the original to be sure, but is 
obviously based upon it: 
Sto. Dicam sane quod sentio? tu dijudica, 

Noui tamen dicam nihil: nam Leonidem 

Et sedulo dixisse, & recte consulisse existimo. 

Itaque eius consilio probo. Cogita modo facile est 

Quod imperat vates, nullius aut impendij, 

Aut molestiae. Quid se rem in[i]unxisset laboriosam, 

Factuque difficillimam nonne obsequendam esset tibif 

Datur modo, experire dum licet: cum nescias 

Eius sit potestas posthac an nunquam tibi. 

Cornelius Schonaeus (Cornelis van Schoon) was born at Gouda 
in Holland in 1540. He was educated at Louvain. In 1575 he 
became rector of the Latin school at Haarlem, and in that position 
he remained until his death on the 23 of November, 1611.* 

Before he became rector Schonaeus had no doubt written some 
part of his Latin works; particularly, the plays in the style of 
Terence on subjects drawn from the Bible. By these he hoped to 
preserve the comic spirit and the literary excellence of the Latin 
poet and, at the same time, produce works profitable for Christian 
learning and suitable for the use of the young. Dr. Garrer* 
states that Tobaeus was written in 1568 and published in 1570 at 
Antwerp by Silvius, together with Carmmum libellus (later re- 
published in amplified form with the title Epigrammata) ; also 
that Nehemias, published by Plantin at Antwerp, was the second 
play, and Saulus Conversus, published also by Plantin in 1570, the 
third. Dr. Garrer does not attempt to give dates for other early 
plays of Schonaeus but states that at Amsterdam in 1592 and at 


8 For biography see Aa, A. J. van der, Biographisch Woordenboek der 
Nederlanden, 21 vols., Haarlem, 1852-1878; and Foppens, J. F., Bibliotheca 
Belgica, 2 vols., Bruxelles, 1739, which summarizes the older work of Swertius, 
Andreae and others. Biographical and critical details are also to be found in 
Garrer, A. H., Schonaeus, Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis der Latijnsche School 
te Haarlem, Haarlem, 1889; Francke, Otto, Terenz und die lateinische Schul- 
comoedie in Deutschland, Weimar, 1877. No satisfactory account of the — 
eation of his works has been given. 


4Garrer, Loc. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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Cologne in 1595 appeared a collection of six plays under the title 
Terentius Christianus, which contained, in addition to the three 
already mentioned, Naaman, Josephus and Juditha. Likewise, at 
Amsterdam in 1600, appeared a second part of Terentius Chris- 
tianus made up of Susanna, Daniel, Triumphus Christi, Typhus, 
Pentecoste, and Ananias; and in 1603, also at Amsterdam (?), a 
third part containing Baptistes, Dyscoli, Cunae, Vitulus, and 
Pseudostratiotes. This, presented on the authority of Garrer and 
van der Aa, indicates the grouping followed in the publication of 
the works of Schonaeus. 

The Bodleian Library contains copies of the first part, published 
at Cologne in 1604 and 1620; of the second part, published at 
Cologne in 1618; and of the third part, with Liber eligiarum et 
alter epigrammatum, also published at Cologne in 1603. The 
British Museum has a collected edition, divided into the three parts 
shown above, published at Cologne in 1652. Also in the British 
Museum is a volume with the title Terentius Christianus utpote 
comoediis sacris transformatus, etc., published at Cologne in 1592 
and containing, not the six plays of the first part, but the four 
plays Naaman, Tobaeus, Nehemias and Saulus. The British Mu- 
seum has also another group of plays, which were probably in- 
tended for school use and are apparently the only plays of Schon- 
aeus ever published in England; namely, Terentius Christianus, 
sive comoediae duae Terentiano stylo conscriptae ad usum scholar- 
um seorsim excusae ... Tobaeus, Juditha. His accessit Pseudo- 
stratiotes, fabula jocosa et ludicra, P. Robinson, London, 1595; an- 
other edition, ex typographia Societatis Stationariorum, 1620; an- 
other edition, ex Academiae .. . typographeo Cantabrigiae, 1635; 
and another edition pro Societate Bibliopolarum, Londini, 1674. 
The Bodleian contributes an edition of this book published in 
London in 1652. 

Jacob * lists a considerable number of single plays and collected 
editions under the name of Schonaeus: Nehemias, Plantinus, Ant- 
werp, 1570 and 1581; Naaman, Henr. Lacus, Antwerp, 1572, and 
Plantinus, Antwerp, 1581; Saulus Conversus, Silvius, Antwerp, 
1574; Tobaeus, Plantinus, Antwerp, 1580; Daniel, Cunae, and Vi- 
tulus, Egidius Romanus, 1596. Terentius Christianus, Haarlem, 


5 Jacob, P. L., Bibliothéque dramatique de Monsieur de Soleinne, 6 vols. in 
3, Paris, 1842-1852. 
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1594 (part 1 with Pseudostratiotes) ; another edition, Joan. More- 
tus, Antwerp, 1598 (presumably part 1); another edition, Zachar- 
ias Heyns, Amsterdam, 1599 (part 2) ; and complete editions of all 
three parts published by Henr. Laurentius, Amsterdam, 1629, and 
1646. The admonitiones following the praefatio to the Cologne 
edition of 1592 states that Nauman was the fourth play written 
by Schonaeus, a fact also evident from the editions mentioned 
above ; there is, however, no evidence of its having been published 
in England. 

Mr. Foster Watson ° notes the use of Terentius Christianus as a 
school book in England and mentions the fact that Brinsley in his 
Ludus Literarius urges its use in learning to speak Latin. What 
seems to be an interesting example of the school use of a play by 
Schonaeus has been brought to light in the publication by Miss 
Gwen Ann Jones’ of a fragment of a translation into English of 
the Play of Juditha. It is found in Hengwrt and Peniarth MS 
508, and consists of about 70 lines of the beginning of the play, 
Latin text and English translation. The translator imitates the 
meters of the Latin, and Miss Jones believes with very good reason 
that it is the survival of a school exercise. It will be noted that 
Juditha is one of the plays frequently published in England for use 
in the schools. 

The purpose of the author or translator of the Stonyhurst pa- 
geants seems to have been different from this. He was apparently 
engaged in giving in dramatic form a very full story of the Bible. 
His amplifications of the work of Schonaeus are all in the direction 
of meticulous completeness. He has, moreover, put the pageant 
into his characteristic rough couplet. One wonders if others of his 
pageants, or the whole group, may not have had Latin originals. 
The names of the minor characters, often of a Latin or Italian 
form, may indicate such a thing. But certainly no other pageant is 
borrowed from Schonaeus. The pageant of Joseph has a parallel 
in subject in Josephus, but there is no convincing agreement in 
texts, and the nature and method of the two works are widely at 
variance. The Terentian style of Schonaeus is not found in the 
Stonyhurst pageants except in the pageant of Naaman. 


€ The English Grammar Schools to 1660, Cambridge, 1898, p. 322. 
7**A Play of Judith,’’ Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXXII, pp. 1-6. 
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THE WRITINGS OF A FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH PATRIOT, JEAN (II) 
JUVENAL DES URSINS 


By CHARLES FREDERICK WARD 
University of Iowa 


In vivid contrast to the multitude of selfish, shortsighted, un- 
patriotic personalities whose names are recorded in that disastrous 
period of French history, the first part of the fifteenth century, 
may well be ranked with such outstanding characters as Jean 
Gerson and Christine de Pizan, the des Ursins family, founded by 
Jean (1) Juvénal des Ursins (1360-1431). Several members of this 
family (the portrait of the thirteen members of which hangs today 
in the Louvre, the sole outstanding example of the early French 
School of painting in the fifteenth century) achieved special dis- 
tinction, brought up as they were in an atmosphere of devotion to 
duty and constantly admonished to serve their country, their king 
and God. 

The chief accomplishments of Jean (I) Juvénal des Ursins were 
his activities as avocat général du Roi in endeavoring to promote 
high standards in the magistracy, his part in trying to help settle 
the feud between the Burgundians and Armagnacs, and his negotia- 
tions toward putting to an end the great schism in the church. 
His outstanding mistake in judgment was in assisting to make 
Isabeau de Baviére regent ; but this was in reality made mandatory 
for him, and probably seemed inevitable at the time in view of the 
necessity of preserving at Jeast the appearance of national unity. 

Of the eleven children, the eldest (not counting one, who died 
in infancy), Jean (II) Juvénal des Ursins' (1388-1473) was des- 
tined to win greatest fame. After having received from childhood 
the most careful training in virtuous living he was given a good 
literary education and later became a law student at the University 
of Orleans and the University of Paris, graduating with the double 
title of doctor of civil and of canon law. 

When on that terrible day, May 28, 1418, the Burgundians re- 


1Cf. Péchenard, Jean Juvénal des Ursins, Paris, 1876. 
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entered Paris through the treachery of Perrinet Le Clere,? it was 
Jean (II) Juvénal des Ursins who supervised the escape of his 
family. He followed and for ten years occupied important posi- 
tions requiring legal training at the court of Charles VII. When 
in 1436 the King came back to his capital, the Des Ursins family 
followed him, taking later the remains of the father to a mag- 
nificent resting-place in the cathedral of Notre Dame. ° 

The three most pressing problems of the France of this time 
were, of course, first, to establish the unity of the kingdom politi- 
cally (which meant the expulsion of the English and the winning 
of Burgundy) ; second, to settle the schism in the church; third, 
to satisfy the needs of the common people, pillaged and overrun 
by warring partisans of every sort (including perfectly indepen- 
dent guerillas operating purely for personal gain), whose sad 
plight is delineated most graphically by satirists like Guillaume 
Coquillart and Pierre Gringoire. The patriotic activities of Jean 
(II) Juvénal des Ursins in working at these problems afford an 
effective picture of the man himself and also give interesting 
glimpses of the condition of French civilization of that epoch. 

Even while exiled with the royalist party at Poitiers and else- 
where, he had collected material (aided greatly by the recollections 
of his father) towards writing a Histoire de Charles VI.2 His 
chief interest was evidently not merely to chronicle the unhappy 
events of this period (1380-1422), but rather to seek out the chief 
reason or reasons which had brought these about. It is of later 
significance that he directs his attention principally to the nation 
that he blames almost exclusively for the national woes — England. 
The various moves, open and secret, of English policy are carefully 
traced and their connection shown, obviously with a view to warn- 
ing the French nation regarding the future, an early evidence 
of the author’s tendency to brush aside minor matters in order 
to emphasize one or two of fundamental importance. In fact, 
every proceeding, the manipulations during the truce of Bruges 
(1375-1415), the dethroning of Richard II by Henry of Lancaster, 
ete., etc., is painstakingly studied. Then the history is completed 
(for the tendency mentioned does not unbalance his work) by con- 


2Cf. Lavisse and Rambaud, Histoire Générale, t. III, p. 139. 
3 Ed. Denis Godefroy, 1653. 
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vineing studies of the great schism and the Burgundian-Armagnac 
feud. Even defects of a military character at the battle of Agin- 
court, lost by the folly of the Armagnac nobility,‘ are shrewdly 
censured. Juvénal dwells on these events from the point of view 
of one who is patriotic and French rather than that of a partisan 
of any one of the warring factions, although such an attitude 
naturally made him on principle an opponent of Burgundian 
ambitions. As an exponent of the correct policy to pursue, the 
policy which in fact after many backings and fillings was pursued, 
this first book manifests political prescience of a high order. As 
a testimony to the unalterable loyalty of the Des Ursins family 
to the interests of France as a whole it is marked by an unusual 
spirit. Finally, the book contains many pointed observations on 
reforms needed in the administrative system of the kingdom, ob- 
servations which indicate that the youthful statesman in embryo 
was not one to favor glittering generalities at the expense of prac- 
tical recommendations. Although his material was obtained in 
part from his father, from Christine de Pizan’s Livre des faicts 
et bonnes meurs de Charles V, and from the Histoire de Charles 
VI*° by Un Religieux de Saint-Denis, it is essentially original in 
its plan, its treatment, and its deductions. 

Shortly afterwards Juvénal entered holy orders and was almost 
immediately made royal chaplain by Charles VII. Then in 1432 
at the instance of the king he was named by Pope Eugéne IV, 
Bishop of Beauvais, replacing the infamous Pierre Cauchon, pro- 
secutor of Jeanne d’Arc. 

Beauvais was in the English-French war zone, and Juvénal 
came into speedy personal contact with the concrete effects of the 
war on the civilian population. He forthwith drew up and sent a 
long Epitre aux Etats de Blois * deseribing the atrocities committed, 
the desperate need of relief, and the culpable negligence of certain 
officials who were largely responsible for the deplorable state of 
affairs. It must frankly be admitted that no particular results 
followed this appeal, but it served to rouse official. public opinion 
in somewhat the same way (though of course on a much smaller 


4Cf. A. L. Guérard, French Civilization from its origins to the close of the 
Middle Ages, 1921, p. 142. 


5 Documents inédits, 1839-52. 
6 Ms. fr. 2701. 
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scale) that articles from men of letters on public questions do today ; 
it is an interesting example of early political propaganda. 

A little later, at the conference held at Arras, August 5, 1435, 
while negotiations between England and France were almost im- 
mediately broken off on account of the exorbitant nature of the 
English demands, peace was concluded between Charles VII and 
the Duke of Burgundy, Philippe-le-Bon. Juvénal had been active- 
ly concerned in the preliminary negotiations and also in drawing 
up the treaty itself. In this connection he composed his Dis- 
cours touchant les questions et différends entre les rois de France 
et d’Angleterre’ (often called on account of its form, the Vision). 
This interesting article, addressed to all christians, purports to 
be the record of a vision which ‘‘une créature’’ coming to the 
author on May 1, 1435, claims to have had. On being assured that 
neither her name nor the writer’s would be mentioned, she 
describes the vision. Three ladies, Angleterre, France and 
(later) Saincte Eglise, each accompanied by various allegorical 
personages, meet at a cross-roads near the castle of Paiz, to 
which France is represented as being nearest. Angleterre claims 
France because of the fact that Henry VI was the son of Henry 
V and Katherine of France, and because of the treaty made with 
Charles VI at Troyes (May, 1420). In default of this claim 
Angleterre urges that at least Normandy and Guienne are hers 
(treaty of Brétigny, confirmed at Calais, October, 1360). 

The arrival (supposedly from Florence) of Saincte Eglise 
presents a suitable judge of the dispute, whom France utilizes 
to refute the English claim. The Salic Law, ‘‘Mulier vero in 
regno nullo habet porcionem,’’ confirmed by Charlemagne and 
previous Roman examples, is invoked. Then follow the argu- 
ments that Edward III did homage for Guienne (which he 
did of course with certain reservations at Amiens on Trinity Day, 
1329) ; that Richard II was murdered by Lancaster; that in re- 
ality Charles VII is rightfully King of France and England. 
Regarding the Treaty of Troyes France sustains that Charles 
VI was insane and in any event had no power to dispose of any 
part of his realm or to bind his successor. 


“in Ms. Lille 539. I am indebted to Professor Antoine Thomas for a copy 0 
is. 
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Saincte Eglise interrupts to say that unquestionably Charles 
VII is the rightful king of all France. 

Detailed arguments against English claims to Normandy, 
Aquitaine, Ponthieu and Monstereul show the extent of the au- 
thor’s knowledge of the fine points of genealogy and law in- 
volved. 

The domestic reasons why Paix left France, such as failure 
to maintain an honest administration of justice, luxury and car- 
nality in high places, and disobedience to the commands of God, 
compose a conclusion in which is curiously intercalated an inci- 
dental mention of the four reasons why Paris is famous: as a 
residence of great lords (French and foreign), as the seat of 
the University of Paris, as a legal center, and as a city of great 
mercantile establishments (a not uninteresting detail for com- 
parison with the French capital today). 

His next effort was his Avis de Jean Juvénal des Ursins, 
évéque de Beawvais a ceux qui ont le gouvernement de sa juris- 
diction tant spirituelle que temporelle,® a series of instructions 
and adjurations to his officials regarding their duties. These 
are unusually direct and forceful, though not lacking in tact. 
They show that it was characteristic of the man to require effi- 
cient action. The recipients must have clearly understood that 
Juvénal, meant business in his requests and would tolerate none 
of the laxity that was then all too characteristic of the lives of 
a good many of the clergy. 

The meeting of Etats-Générauxz at Orleans in 1439, at which 
Juvénal was present as a representative of the city of Paris, 
afforded him an opportunity to speak out in behalf of one of 
his cardinal beliefs (which he had elaborated with all the ten- 
acity of a legally trained mind in the Vision), namely that the 
King could not dispose of any part of his realm. This view 
prevailed and Charles VII, annulling all previous disposals, 
prepared to fight for his rights unless the English would accept 
reasonable (from the French view) conditions. 

Juvénal then addressed the King himself an Fpitre® in which 
the terrible condition of the common people is described. His 


8 Ms. fr. 2701. 
® Mss. fr. 5022, 2701, 5017; Dupuy 519. 
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delineation of the torturing of the helpless civilian population, 
the raping of women (including nuns), the various atrocities 
performed by all the armies (French as well as foreign), gives 
us a clear idea of what fifteenth century warfare was like. Final- 
ly he declares that while this is going on, the king is asleep! 
Juvénal could be and was naturally diplomatic, but when it 
was necessary to abandon diplomatic finesse for bold invective 
he could be as direct and caustic as a Gregory or a Mercier. 

It seems clear that Juvénal’s influence counted for a good 
deal in the determination to get back Normandy, and that his 
practical proposals concerning judicial administration, tax re- 
form and reform in method of tax collection, restraint of the 
waste of courtiers, a more decided military policy, etc., helped 
to cause Charles VII to be called the ‘‘Well Served.’’ The 
current of events turned in favor of the French. Gradually 
the English were being driven out. The fact that in 1444 he was 
appointed to the higher position of Bishop of Laon discloses a 
recognition of his influence, as it also testifies to the apprecia- 
tion by Charles VII of services rendered. 

Not long after Juvénal’s new appointment, Charles VII called 
on him (presumably with the Vision in mind) to write a brief 
defending the French position in the dispute with England. To 
assist him in his work he was of course granted full access to all 
the royal archives. The result of his investigations was the 
Traité sur les différends entre la France et l’Angleterre.° While 
this lacks the literary charm of the former book, it has greater 
directness and is more trenchant in its general style. It is large- 
ly a reproduction of the substance of the former treatise with 
the addition of numerous details. In an appendix are copies 
of various legal and diplomatic documents ‘in support of his 
contentions. It is in fact one of the earliest of such compilations 
as during the World War were known under the titles ‘‘ White 
Book,’’ ‘‘Blue Book,’’ ete. Charles VII used it as ‘‘propagan- 
da,’’ having copies or excerpts sent to various monarchs and 
influential leaders throughout the world. 

The monarch was not ungrateful to the Des Ursins. family. 
Guillaume Juvénal des Ursins, a younger brother of Juvénal, 
was made chancellor. Juvénal’s honors were to come later. 


10 Mss. fr. St. Germain 1537; 2701; Dupuy 310; 15502; Brienne 35. 
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Whether the latter used his inffuence for his brother is by no 
means assured, but it seems probable under all the circumstances. 
Since his brother seemed concerned about his ability to fulfill his 
new duties, Juvénal wrote at his request a treatise on the Faict 
de la Justice, et la charge de Chancellerie." Although written for 
his brother, this document gives a vivid color-picture of the then 
state of French society. The author stands for the King, but 
also for the rights of the French Catholic church and of the 
nobility. In fact, Juvénal advocated consistently an ideal working 
cut of the highest conception of the feudal system. Inequalities 
in taxation, defective administration of justice, evil living on the 
part of both civil and religious dignitaries, the criminal ex- 
travagance of courtiers (on whom money raised for the most 
essential military purposes was squandered) are severely censured. 
His plans for reform were indeed nation-wide. 

In 1446 Juvénal was sent to England on a diplomatic mission, 
then to Genoa. In 1449 he was elected Archbishop of Rheims. 

Meanwhile the Wars of the Roses began in England and the 
French military chiefs took advantage of this to regain Nor- 
mandy. Juvénal accompanied Dunois to negotiate the surrender 
of Rouen. These efforts were successful and the mission was 
continued in an effort to secure the whole province. These var- 
ious steps, together with the battle of Formigny, restored Normandy 
to the French crown. Soon afterwards the long struggle of the 
Hundred Years War was over, with only Calais left in English 
hands. 

No sooner was this difficult problem of foreign affairs settled 
than Juvénal hastened to write what must have been long in 
his mind (compare his earlier writings), a direct appeal to the 
king to execute reforms in the state — obviously a very patriotic 
and courageous piece of work. His Remontrances’* are dated 
1453. In paragraphs filled with practical suggestions but animated 
by ardent patriotism he specifies what should be done. Military 
reforms should include enlisting those of lower birth and estab-— 
lishing promotion on merit (points which mark him as centuries 
ahead even of the then military experts). Taxes should be re- 


11 Mss. fr. 5017, 4767; St. Germain, 251, 2701; Dupuy, 519, 15502. 
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duced by reducing court expenditure and by not farming them 
out. Justice should be promptly and honestly administered. The 
ecclesiastical courts should be maintained with undiminished pres- 
tige. Most carefully worked out plans for reforms in the bureau- 
cracy are given. Juvénal, it is interesting to note, proceeds to 
put these ideas into force in his own archbishopric. 

But a more important matter — from the standpoint of national 
honor — was demanding attention. The mother of Jeanne d’Arec 
had appealed on behalf of her daughter to the Pope. The latter 
designated Juvénal with certain assistants to hear the appeal. 
On November 7, 1456, Juvénal, assisted by Guillaume Chartier, 
Bishop of Paris, by Richard Olivier de Longueil, Bishop of Cou- 
tances, and by Jean Bréhal, Prior of the Jacobins, opened his 
court in Paris. Transferred to Rouen, Dec. 20, 1456, in order to 
take evidence, the long trial,’* at which all possible evidence had 
been examined, was concluded with an address by Jean Juvénal 
in which the memory of the heroine of France was definitely 
cleared and the accusations against her were denominated calum- 
nious and fraudulent. It is significant to note Juvénal’s actions 
here and to regret that he did not leave to posterity some perma- 
ment record of his observations on the case. 

The next outstanding date in the life of Juvénal is August 15, 
1461, when as Archbishop of Rheims he officiated at the corona- 
tion of Louis XI. This splendid function, accompanied by various 
agreeable promises (never to be lived up to), masked for<a brief 
period the autocratic character of the new sovereign; but an in- 
surrection, brought about by the failure of the king to fulfil] his 
promise to reduce taxation, was put down with a severity that 
revealed his real character. The Des Ursins family along with 
most other supporters of Charles VII soon suffered personally for 
the time being. 

In the contest between Louis and the Ligue du Bien Public, 
however, Juvénal and his brothers, ever faithful to the royalist 
principles of his family, supported the king and were rewarded 
with restoration to the royal favor. 

One last time at the Etats-Généraur held at Tours in 1468, 
Juvénal delivered the deciding address on the question of giving 


18 Cf. Belon and Balme, Jean Bréhal, grand inquisiteur de France et la 
réhabilitation de Jeanne d’ Arc, 1893. 
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Normandy to the brother of the King. Although he was seventy- 
nine years old, the pristine fire of his loyal devotion to the mon- 
arechy burned with undiminished intensity. Likewise he did not 
fail in this great final moment of his career to present a moving 
appeal on behalf of the common people. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the following points are 
evident in the writings of Jean (II) Juvénal des Ursins: 

His carefully trained Jegal mind discussed public questions with 
the idea of bringing out all phases—even the most minute — 
which could illuminate them. He was in fact a genuine research 
worker far in advance of his time. No hasty generalizations or 
temporary expedients obfuscated his mind. 

He adhered with singular tenacity to certain fundamental ideas 
(which were, as after history showed clearly, to the advantage of 
his nation), elaborating and improving on these as opportunity 
offered and never failing to promulgate them at every good oppor- 
tunity to the very end of his life. Such were, for example, his 
conception of the necessity of national unity through the monarchy 
(limited by the rights of feudalism and of the church under the 
organization of the mediaeval state as it was meant to be); the 
unity of the church (but with the autonomy of the French church) ; 
the imperative necessity of financial, judicial, and other admin- 
istrative reforms, which would produce excellent results for the 
crown — the lightening of the-burdens of the common people and 
the removal of power and plunder from the numerous grafting 
officials of the time. Juvénal], had no conception of the centrali- 
zation of a modern state. His ideas aimed at accomplishing the 
same result by living up to the highest ideals of the ancient 
state. 

He was fearless in attacking abuses even in the person of the 
king. Likewise he did not hesitate to denounce the sins of his own 
order. He was undoubtedly, after the expulsion of the English, 
continuously concerned with the plight of the common people, 
with which he came in contact while Bishop of Beauvais and later. 
Had all peers of France been as enlightened, as sympathetic, and as 
faithful, it does not seem too much to believe that the Revolution 
would have been avoided and that France today would occupy a 
greater position even than it does. 
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Perfect consistency appears in his works. His judgment matured 
with age, but nowhere can we find contradictions in the policies 
advocated. In an age of turncoats and servility, of alternate 
subservience and rebellion, of violent treason and sudden recon- 
ciliation, this stands out as a tribute of no mean worth. 

In such works as the Traité du Chancelier, in various instruc- 
tions to his subordinates, and in his own actions he practised 
what he preached. As far as his written word carried authority 
he worked hard at reforms. Not content with writing for others 
of greater responsibility, he followed personally at all times, with 
the closest attention to detail, the business of producing definite 
accomplishments in his own administrative districts. 

He understood and supported, as few French leaders have done, 
the necessity of coupling political with moral development. While 
he describes not in vague generalities but with most shrewd, prac- 
tical suggestions the ways and means of improvement (compare 
even his alert advice concerning military affairs in his early Jjife), 
of political and fiscal reforms, there is found always in his writings 
—and this is not in the hackneyed, stereotyped fashion of many 
mediaeval documents — an insistent pleading that all, return to 
the principles of the true faith. 

He chose well the precise person or persons to whom it was most 
expedient to make his primary appeal, and in most cases he secured 
results. It was perhaps most characteristic of the man that he did 
not write for the sake of writing. He wrote for a purpose. While 
in some measure he was needlessly lengthy on account of the use 
of quotations or on account of the general plan (for he had a 
fixed idea of the desirability of form and order), nevertheless on 
the whole he is very modern in his directness, without lacking, of 
course, diplomatic finesse, which with him was reasonably free from 
flattery. 

Finally, his excellent judgment. selected the primary causes 
of evils, on which he concentrated his attention. A master of the 
principle of rhetorical emphasis, he therefore usually proved as 
successful as one in his position could be, as appears from the 
outcome of his early attack on English claims, his remonstrances 
addressed directly to the king, and his letter to his brother con- 
cerning the latter’s duties as chancellor. 
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Kalypso, bedeutungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiet der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, by Hermann Giintert, xv+306 pp. Max Niemeyer, 
Halle a. 8., 1919. 


Professor Giintert combats the view of certain recent scholars, that Calypso 
is but a double of Circe or is a mere invention of the poet. He finds other old 
legends concerning her, and then discusses the etymology of her name, which 
he interprets in the conventional way, as from xadimrw, ‘conceal.’ On closer 
investigation, he shows that this verb means especially to conceal the dead body 
in the ground, that is, to bury; that cognates have the same shade of meaning, 
as in Latin celo and the Germanic Hel, Holle, hell; and that other roots mean- 
ing ‘conceal,’ ‘dark,’ ‘seize,’ ‘throttle,’ ete., are much used with reference to 
the world of the dead. This he illustrates with a wealth of examples from 
many languages and literatures: Hades, the Harpies, the Sirens, the Sphinaz, 
Scylla and Charybdis; Latona, the Lares and larvae (lateo); Orcus (arceo) ; 
Varuna, Yama, the Thugs; Consus (condo; inadvertently condeo 152.16); the 
Loreley, Brunhild, the elves, the dwarfs, and the trolls; and many others. All 
these seek to entice men to their shadowy realms; if their victims partake of 
food there, they can never return to the world of the living; ef. the story of Per- 
sephone (miswritten Demeter, 155.24). Death is euphemistically thought of as 
marriage with a death-goddess; hence the deities of love are associated with 
the world of the dead; cf. Venus Libitina and the Venusberg. 

Odysseus in Calypso’s cave eats only the food of men (¢ 196-9); Calypso 
wishes him to partake of the nectar and ambrosia, which have the same po- 
tency as the drink of Lethe, that he may never return to the upper world. The 
nectar and the ambrosia were not always differentiated in the earliest litera- 
ture; they seem to have been originally not drink and food, but an oil or oint- 
ment which, when rubbed on the body, preserved it from disease and from 
corruption (T 139, © 186; cf. also the story of Demophoon in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, 237 ff). Nectar is to be interpreted vé-xrap, ‘ Nicht-totsein,’ 
with the second element from the root seen in xrépea ‘ Beigabe an Tote’ and in 
did-xropos, the epithet of Hermes Wuxomurés. And the gods are only former 
mortals who have secured these means of immortality. 

To most scholars, the new etymologies, though numerous and carefully 
wrought, will not be of so much interest as the results for the interpretation 
of the Odyssey. Giintert finds that all the travels of Odysseus, after leaving 
Ciree until he parts from the Phaeacians, are in the world of the dead, and 
among demons and deities of death. We quote his own words further (p. 
163): ‘‘Jetzt verstehen wir auch, warum Athena den Namen der Kalypso 
nicht zu kennen scheint (a 51): da Kalypso eine Todesgottin ist, ihre Insel ein 
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r Todesreich, so kann Athena weiter nichts von ihr wissen, als dasz Odysseus bei 
f einer Géttin auf einer ihr nur sehr ungenau bekannten Insel ist: jene Todes- 


gottin hat sie nie gesehen, und sie kann und darf hier ihrem Schiitzling nicht 
personlich helfen, da das Todesreich ihr verschlossen ist. Nur Hermes, der 
Todesgott, vermag daher die Botschaft zu iiberbringen: die Todesdamonin 
regiert im Totenreich, die ‘ Verbergerin’ ist selbst eine ‘Verborgene.’ ’’ Calyp- 
so was unable to bring the hero again to the world of the living; it was 
4 Leucothea who secured for him the services of the Totenfergen, the Phaeacians 
(from gaiés, ‘dusky’), ‘‘die allein imstande waren, den Sterblichen aus dem 
i Bereich des Todes sicher wieder zur Welt der Lebendigen zu geleiten.’’ But 
f the poet left his imprint on the mythological personages, turning the deities 
rf into human figures (p. 182): ‘‘Alkinoos ward aus einem Hollenfiirsten zu 
t einem gemiitlichen, etwas schwachen Phaiakenkénig, aus der verhiillenden 
Todesdimonin Kalypso ward eine liebende Nymphe, ihre schone, stille Insel 
' mit den Wiesen voller Eppich und Veilchen und den dunklen Waldern verlor 
t ihre scharfere Characteristik als Toteninsel, und die ‘dunklen’ Totenfergen, die 
Phaiaken, wurden zu einem gliicklichen, wohlhabenden Seemannsvolk.’’ 
t The volume has rich results in mythology, in etymology, and in literary crit- 
icism, and deserves careful consideration by every scholar in those fields. It 
is unfortunate that pages 28 to 150 are so filled with ‘‘sprachliche Analogien 
und Parallelen’’ that the reader becomes wearied and discouraged; but after 
f page 150 the interest can never flag. The book, by the way, is intended to 
» embody and exemplify a sound method of investigating semantic development; 
namely, that assumed changes of meaning in words should be adequately based 
on and motivated in the environment, and not merely paralleled by a similar 
change in some remote language. 


G. KENT 
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Von der Sprache der Gotter und Geister, bedeutungsgeschichtliche Untersuch 
ungen zur homerischen und eddischen Gottersprache, von Hermann Giintert. 
vii+183 pp. Max Niemeyer, Halle a. 8., 1921. 


In this volume Professor Giintert discusses the belief that the gods and other 
supernatural beings have special languages of their own, and then examines th: 
words which in the Homeric poems and in the Alvissmél, one of the Eddas, 
are ascribed to such languages. The Homeric words which he treats, are uadv, 
x 305, E 340, 416, véxrap, auBpooin, xadkis, 291, ZavOos T 74, onua 
Mupivns, B 814, Borapews, A 403. He finds that such words fall into two classes: 
‘‘sakraler Archaismus,’’ represented by the first three Homeric examples, or 
old words now almost forgotten, whose etymology has become obscure; and 
‘“sakrale Metapher,’’ represented by the remaining Homeric words, which are 
merely descriptive in character, and not limited inherently nor by idiomatic 
usage to the objects in question. Such terms as these latter were very useful 
in oracles, as when wooden walls was used ambiguously for ‘ships.’ 

In the Alvissmél, the dwarf Alviss is requested to give the words for earth, 
sky, sun, moon, ete., in the languages of men, of the gods, of the giants, of the 
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dwarfs, and some others. His answers show the same division into archaisms 
and descriptive metaphors, but the choice is often affected by the requirements 
of the alliterative rime. 
The subject has other interesting ramifications, and the treatment reveals 
the author’s very extensive knowledge of languages and literatures. 
RoLanD G. KENT 


University of Pennsylvania 


The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, by Raymond Dexter Havens. Har- 
vard University Press, 1922. 


Professor Havens’ study of the influence of Milton on English poetry fills 
a volume of over seven hundred octavo pages. To gather the material from 
which his conclusions are drawn, he has gone carefully through a great mass 
of poetry, chiefly of the eighteenth century. Some of the writers considered 
are well known; others, however, have been generally forgotten. At first 
sight, the book would seem overweighted with evidence, if not actually in- 
coherent because of it. Fortunately, that is not the case. The material, in 
all its abundance, is clearly arranged, and the conclusions are soundly drawn. 
The work, therefore, is of highest value not only to those whose primary in- 
terest is in Milton, but also to all who in any way are studying the poetic taste 
and the literary standards of the last two hundred years. 

This double service is rendered by the general discussion, through the three 
chapters of Part 1, of the attitude of the eighteenth century toward Milton. 
A preliminary survey here of the growth of his fame and the rivalry between 
the couplet and blank verse, directly concerns the student of Milton. But the 
evidence adduced to show that, of all the Augustans, Pope knew the poems 
of Milton best; that those poems contributed largely to the freeing of English 
verse from mechanical regularity; and that imitation was widely practised 
by able poets, will concern those who are interested in Dryden, Johnson, or 
their contemporaries. 

After this preliminary survey, the author considers the influence of the epics. 
He takes the following qualities as a basis for his determination: dignity and 
reserve; ‘‘organ tone’’; inversion of the natural order of words; the omission 
of words not necessary to the sense; and the frequent use of parenthesis and P 
apposition, of one part of speech for another, of unusual words and proper 
names, and of compound epithets. These peculiarities, rather than any origi- 
nal handling of prosody, are the features of Milton’s blank verse that his 
followers tried to imitate. Accordingly, with them in mind, Professor Havens 
first considers the influence of Paradise Lost on major poets of the time, like 
Thomson, Cowper, Young, Keats, Wordsworth, and Blake. Naturally, since 
these writers are approached with one end in view, the completeness of these 
estimates varies with the importance of Milton’s influence on the men con- 
cerned. Cowper, for example, is more adequately treated than Keats. But 
in each case the special subject is convincingly presented. There is real value 
in the distinction drawn between Thomson’s dependence on his model and 
Cowper’s. Yet, in a broader way, a lover of Blake will find very suggestive 
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ideas regarding him. After this examination of the work of the more im- 
portant imitators, the critic passes on to the host of lesser followers, who do 
not deserve such extended treatment. Here, with the same standard for judg- 
ment as before, the poems are classified in groups according to the nature of 
the contents. There are chapters on descriptive verse, meditative and philo- 
sophical poetry, the epic and burlesque, and so on. In this the reader finds 
much of interest regarding the half-forgotten poetry of the two centuries. 
Apparently, the last decades of the eighteenth century, as Professor Havens 
says, are the least known in English poetry. The section devoted to descrip- 
tive poetry shows plainly what stands behind Wordsworth. Another on the epic 
leads to Southey, and helps one to account for the popularity of Scott’s and 
Byron’s romances. Other topics of equal importance to the student of literary 
history are discussed in this same thorough way. 

The last section of the work traces the influence of the shorter poems. Of 
course, the general conclusions regarding them are already generally known, 
through what the author himself, Mr. Good, and Mr. Sherburn have already 
written. But the evidence here is presented in greater fulness, and the con- 
clusions carry the air of finality with them. One of the most interesting sections 
traces the influence of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso on the lyric poetry of the 
early romanticists. An especially valuable chapter gives the whole story of 
the later English sonnet. One wonders whether a full discussion of the 
adaptations of the masque Comus would not reveal again something of interest 
and importance concerning the taste of the time. Occasionally, too, one feels 
the need of more ample development of some topic. A history of the early 
sonnet, for example, such as is found in Professor Smart’s recent edition, is 
essential. One feels, too, that an essay like Professor Hanford’s Milton and 
the Return to Humanism, with its own method of approach and its somewhat 
broader conclusions, is still of highest value. But Professor Havens’ book 
is unusually rich in content, and its method is admirable. Scholars have long 
studied the sources, real or alleged, from which Milton drew. It is well now 
to look in the other direction, to the influence which he exerted on poets 
following him. 

N, 8. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


Volksmarchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seinen zeitgenossen: eine 
Untersuchung iiber die volkstiimlichen Elemente der altgriechischen Prosa- 
erzdhlung, by Wolf Aly. 318 pp. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen, 
1921. 


Aly holds that there was among the common people of Ionia a highly 
developed art of story-telling. From a mass of ‘‘unwritten literature,’’ 
in its varied forms of Mdrchen, fable, saga, Novelle, myth, Herodotus, like 
the Grimm brothers, made a collection, preserving the style that had been 
developed. Herodotus has two styles, a scientific historical and a doyos 
(story) style. The chief marks of the latter are (pp. 236-263): (1) the 
number three (Croesus calls three times—I. 86); (2) direct speech; (3) 
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characterization by action, not by description; (4) vividness; (5) avoidance 
of the abstract; (6) one person as the center of interest, often with a 
second as foil (Solon and Croesus); (7) heightened climax; (8) dreams and 
prodigies; (9) the use of parables; (10) Rahmenerzéhlung. The last two 
prove the influence of the orient. Aly gives an analysis of the whole his- 
tory, picking out the doy, indicating their stylistic marks, and citing 
parallels from Mdrchen literature. As to the chronological development of 
the work, he believes that Herodotus, under the influence of Hecataeus, 
started to travel and investigate. The second book, the Scythica, the chap- 
ter on Babylon are older than the story-telling parts of the first book. 
‘*Der Weltreisende hat noch kein Gefihl fiir die Kunst der Erzihlung, die 
im 1. Buch zu voller Bliite entfaltet ist’’ (p. 235). Travelling and asking 
questions he came upon the folk-stories and made them his own before the 
plan of writing the history of the Persian war was formed. That came 
after he arrived in Athens. The doyo are rare in the later books, and here 
the influence of Attic tragedy, sophistic, and rhetoric is more evident. 

In the nature of the case Aly’s theory cannot be called convincing; his 
book is none the less suggestive and valuable. 
University of Wisconsin A. G. Lairp 


The Theocritean Element in the Works of William Wordsworth, by Leslie 
Nathan Broughton. viii+193 pp. Niemeyer, Halle, 1920. 


The purpose of this study is to assert the place of Wordsworth among 
pastoral poets, and to prove that the great difference between his pastorals 
and those of Theocritus is a difference in local coloring, ‘‘not in function, 
not in style, not in literary type.’’ The author seems to prove his point, 
but his discussion is unnecessarily long and diffuse. The most definite 
chapter is the eighth, ‘‘ Direct Reference to Theocritus in Wordsworth, and 
Parallel Passages.’’ 

Johns Hopkins University W. P. MustarD 


L’Ecole Classique Frangaise, les Doctrines et les Hommes, by Auguste Bailly. 
214 pp. Collection Armand Colin, Section des Langues et Littératures, 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1921. 5 fr. 


This little volume is the first in the language and literature section of a 
new series of popular texts promised by the well known Paris publishers and 
booksellers, Armand Colin. As advertised at present the collection is com- 
posed of fourteen sections including such subjects as; philosophy, chemistry, 
history, agriculture, ete. The collection has for its motto; ‘‘ Vulgariser sans . 
abaisser.’’ Its three fold purpose is thus stated: ‘‘1° Fournir aux jeunes 
gens qui désirent s’initier 4 la pratique d’une profession ou se prefectionner 
dans celle qu’ils ont choisie des instruments de travail sous la forme de livres 
courts et cependant complets. 2° Répondre au besoin qu’a tout homme intel- 
ligent de sortir de temps en temps de sa spécialité pour faire une excursion 
dans les champs d’action d’autrui. 3° Répandre au dehors des livres exposant 
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les idées, les méthodes et le gofits francais.’’ The volume here reviewed is 
typical of the morceauz choisis so popular in France. In addition to the in- 
troductory chapter it is made up of eight others dealing with Boileau, 
Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine, Bossuet, La Bruyére— La Rochefoucauld, Mme 
de La Fayette, La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes—Fénelon. Each 
chapter contains biographical information, criticism, and extracts from typical 
works. There is also a brief but well selected bibliography. 


C. E. Y. 


Petit Larousse Illustré, Nouveau Dictionnaire Encyclopédique, publié sous la 
direction de Claude Augé. xvi+1664 pp. Librairie Larousse, Paris, 1922. 
Relié toile, 20 fr. 


Former editions of this book are so well known that a review may well 
concern itself only with new features of this latest edition. The only real 
addition is a sixteen page supplement giving an outline of the events of the 
World War. Under gas and masque one finds no mention of their military 
uses. One looks in vain for such names as Foch, Joffre, Haig, Pershing. 
Ex-president Wilson is listed as elected president of the United States in 1912: 
nothing more. Roosevelt is noted as elected president in 1904; so far as 
Larousse is concerned he is still living. With place names the case is the 
same. Verdun and Reims are brought up to 1918, but not so with the Marne 
and Jutland. While a new edition of this most useful work is welcome, it 


seems unfortunate that it leaves so much to be desired. 
C. E. Y. 


The Home of the Indo-Europeans, by Harold H. Bender. 57 pp. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1922. 


The problem of locating the original home of the Indo-Europeans has for 
many years occupied the attention of serious students in the field of philology, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as Professor Bender points out. Some scholars 
have offered strong arguments for Asia, while others have contended with 
equal logic for Europe. Professor Bender believes that no definite answer 
to this important question is as yet scientifically justified, but a tentative 
solution may be crystallizing. Claiming that the problem is primarily lin- 
guistic, he presents an independent investigation of the philological evidence, 
reviews the present state of the discussion, and finally defends the European 
home. 

Some of the reasons in favor of a European home may be summed up as 
follows: Tocharian, a language recently discovered in East or Chinese Tur- 
kestan, is probably the only centwm language in Asia. European languages 
are pre-eminently centwm languages as opposed to satem languages, and it is 
not plausible that all the centwm languages of Europe came from this limited 
Turkestan territory. (As is well known, centum and satem are derived from 
the Latin and Avestan words for hundred.) It is equally unreasonable to 
claim that human migration is always westward, for several early tribal or 
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national movements have been in the opposite direction. And furthermore, 
the known past of not one of the Indo-European peoples in Asia specifically 
indicates Asiatic origin. 

By a process of elimination Professor Bender restricts the place of origin. 
The south, the west, and tke north of Europe may be cut off, because these 
regions were earlier occupied by non-Indo-European peoples. All of Europe 
that borders on the sea may be eliminated, because there is sufficient evidence 
that the Indo-Europeans were not familiar with the great ocean. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the centum and the satem languages speaks against 
France and southern and western Germany. In view of all these facts he 
locates the home of the Indo-Europeans in the great plain of central and west- 
ern Europe. 

With sound scholarship as a background, Professor Bender has presented 
his material in a clear, logical manner, and any future discussion of this 


knotty problem can not afford to ignore his book. 
B. W. 


Wortgeographie der hochdeutschen Umgangssprache, by Dr. Paul Kretschmer. 
xvi+638 pp. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1918. 


This book is a monument to industrious, patient scholarship. The author 
and his collectors, who are scattered throughout the German-speaking territory, 
have brought together a mass of information of great value to German 
scholars and to students of the German language. Every one of the more 
than six hundred pages is replete with interest. 

For an understanding of the meaning of ‘‘Umgangssprache,’’ Professor 
Kretschmer says two facts are essential, first, that it lives only in oral use, 
and second, that it is the common language of educated people. On the one 
hand it is therefore distinguished from the written language, on the other 
from the dialects. In harmony with the classification of Adelung and Siebs, 
he recognizes these classes: 1. ‘‘ Vortragssprache,’’ which is used in public, 
the language of the public speaker, of the minister in the pulpit, of the 
teacher at his desk; 2. ‘‘Verkehrssprache,’’ used in business and social 
circles; 3. ‘‘Familiire Sprache,’’ used in the family and intimate cir- 
eles. This third class may approach a dialect. Of course the differentiation 
of these three divisions is not always entirely distinct. 

The order of the material is systematic, and references and authorities are 
properly indicated. There is an introductory part of some sixty pages which 
discusses, among other things, the pronunciation of foreign words, geogra- 
phical differences of inflections, syntactical variations, sources of information 
with a list of the names of the persons who assisted the author in collecting 
material. In the main body of the book the words are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. In each case the form current in Berlin is taken as ‘‘Stich- 
wort,’’ which is followed by the variations current in the several parts of the 
German-speaking territory. There is a complete index by means of which any 
word discussed may be instantly found in the text. 

According to Professor Kretschmer, ‘‘word-geography’’ has a positive and 
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a negative side. A word may be entirely unknown and unintelligible in a cer- 
tain locality, or it may be known and understood, but not used. Between 
these two possibilities there are many intermediate cases. Unintelligible to 
a Berliner are ‘‘Speicher’’ in the sense of ‘‘Dachboden,’’ ‘‘Kasten’’ for 
‘“Schrank,’’ ‘‘Hacke’’ for ‘‘Beil,’’ ‘‘Rauchfang’’ for ‘‘Schornstein.’’ On 
the other hand, a Viennese would probably not understand ‘‘Schlafbursche,’’ 
‘*Tomate,’’ and ‘‘Bordschwelle.’’ ‘The Viennese considers ‘‘fegen’’ more 
elegant than ‘‘kehren’’ which he uses in every day speech, while the Berliner 
feels that ‘‘kehren’’ is finer. ‘‘Gewand’’ is to the Berliner an elegant, 
almost poetic word. In Vienna on the contrary, it is a dialect familiar 
expression. 

Only a few examples illustrative of the treatment can be selected. For 
tomato the form ‘‘Tomate’’ is used in all Germany and Switzerland. In 
Austria this word is not only not used but generally unintelligible, while 
‘“Paradeisapfel’’ and ‘‘ Paradeis’’ are found there. The variant ‘‘ Paradies- 
apfel’’ occurs with ‘‘Tomate’’ in South Germany. Professor Kretschmer 
records also ‘‘Liebesapfel.’’ This will be interesting to people who recall 
the fact that tomatoes were formerly named ‘‘love apples’’ in the United 
States, and they were considered an ornament rather than a food. For po- 
tato ‘‘Kartoffel’’ is universal in Germany; ‘‘Erdapfel’’ prevails in Austria. 
Other forms found are: ‘‘Erdbirne,’’ ‘‘Grundbirne,’’ ‘‘ Bodenbirne,’’ ‘‘Gum- 
mel,’’ and in the dialects, ‘‘Tartoffel,’’ ‘‘Artoffel,’’ ‘‘Ertoffel,’’ 
etc. The word ‘‘Batate,’’ probably sweet potato, has special interest. 
It is said to have come from Brazil, and it became known to the Europeans 
in 1519. ‘‘Batata’’ is undoubtedly its original form. Compare the English 
form ‘‘potato,’’ known in the seventeenth century; Shakespeare mentions 
it in The Merry Wiwes of Windsor, v, 5. A large number of words for counter 
(in a store) are recorded. ‘‘Ladentisch,’’ is most widely used. Other names 
are: ‘‘Latte,’’ ‘‘Theke,’’ ‘‘Tresen,’’ ‘‘Tonbank’’ or ‘‘Tombank,’’ and the 
Austrian ‘‘Budel’’ or ‘‘Pudel.’’ For Sunday we find ‘‘Sonnabend’’ in the 
middle and eastern part of North and Middle Germany. ‘‘Samstag’’ is 
spread over West and South Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. In some 
localities both words are in use. Professor Kretschmer reports that in Ling- 
en and Giessen Protestants use ‘‘Sonnabend,’’ and Catholics ‘‘Samstag.’’ 
In the western half of North Germany old documents reveal ‘‘Sonnabend’’ 
and ‘‘Saterdag.’’ In Cologne, where ‘‘Samstag’’ now prevails, ‘‘Saterdach’’ 
was written in the fourteenth and fifteenth century. 

The book is a pioneer in its particular field; no such comprehensive work 
has been previously published. The printing, which was actually begun in 
1914, was delayed several years by the recent war. Undoubtedly some changes 
in linguistic usage have taken place in this period. However, the absence of 
such changes will not materially impair the value of the work. Scholars are 
under great obligation to Professor Kretschmer for this monumental pro- 
duction, which may well be used in connection with Wrede’s Deutsche 
Dialektgeographie and Wenker’s Sprachatlas. 

Cc. B. W. 


